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She sorted out the finest rushes, and began to 
aroused. ‘Pick out the rushes, if that is what | braid them with her nimble fingers, and had full 
you call the round grass. We will try one basket | five inches done before her brother commenced. 
to-night.” The creature chatted as she worked, and told 

Rhoda sat down on the floor happy as a bird. | Luke all that had happened to her in the morning 


BROUGHT HOME TO HER. tic taste sleeping in that delicate nature was 

} 0 
CHAPTER VI. 

Tue Reau aAnp THE IprAr, 


‘“Nonopy wants you to do anything, dear,” 
y y ’ 


said Rhoda, per- in snatches, un- 


suasively, but I 
have another 
idea. Trade 
makes onethink, 
I can tell you; 
those flowers 
that - father 
brought home, 
they are lovely. 
Suppose we 
make something 
of them ?” 

‘* Make some- 
thing ? What ?” 

“Money, to 
be sure. Lots of 
flowers are sold 
every night in 
front of the the- 
atre—roses and 
lilies, and all 
sorts ; but I have 
never seen any- 

ching like these. 
Theywould take, 
Tl bet you.” 

Luke’s face 
brightened up ; 
here was some- 
thing for him to 
do. He started 
up with anima- 
tion. 

“T will bring 
them out and 
see.” 

He came back 
in an_ instant, 
carrying the 
great pitcher 
crowded full of 
flowers, which 
he sat down on 
the floor. Rhoda 
folded herarms, 
turned her head 
on one side, and 
examined them. 

“Baskets, I 
should say,” was 
her first com- 
mentary ; “ bas- 
kets made out’of 
the rushes, with 
handles, and a 
little rock-moss 
—that tells. I’ve 
seen it on the 
stands,” 


tilhe hadavivid 
idea of Mrs. 
Holt’s anxious 
face, her proud 
poverty, and the 
danger that me- 
naced her from 
Mrs. Wheeler, 
who stood, tho’ 
they did not 
knew it, in as 
qreat danger 
from her land- 
lord and gro- 
cer. At last the 
green braid was 
deemed long e- 
nough, and was 
coiled into as 
pretty a basket 
as ever was con- 
cocted from 
rushes. 

““ Now, Luke, 
comes yourturn. 
T haven’t the 
least: idea about 
mixing the flow- 
ers,” said Rhoda, 
holding her bas- 
ket out by the 
handle. ‘‘ Let 
me see how you 
do it.” 

Luke held a 
quantity of the 
golden rod in 
his hand, weav- 
ing the soft 
spray into what 
appeared to be 
a wreath of yel- 
low snow-flakes. 
This he laid a- 
round the edge 
of the basket, 
after which he 
brought the tre- 
mulous gold in- 
to more vivid 
life by an inner 
wreath of wild 
asters of that 
rich purplish- 
blue, which no 
cultivation can 
deepen or rival. 
Then came a 
tuft of tiny fern- 


SS leaves, holding 
S SS | Hs in their centre 
Ws Sr VES f j a handful of 
$2 i ESS S flossy white 
flowers, so deli- 


“Tet me; I 
can do that!” 
exclaimed Luke, 
with animation, 
for all the artis- 
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cate that a breath seemed sufficient to blow them 
away. 

“There!” exclaimed the boy, holding up his 
work in, gleeful triumph, ‘What do you think 
of that for a beginning ?” 

“Oh, Luke! it is splendid; and you are so 
handy and handsome, Isn’t work delightful when 
you really get atit?” 


No wonder the girl said that, for the boy was a | 


picture as he sat on the floor with his. legs 
under him, his jacket off, and the snow-white 
shirt unbuttoned at the throat, from whenceit was 
partly dropping off one shoulder. In fact, the 
whole group was a living Murillo, for the tall, 
wild flowers in the pitcher loomed up a little 
behind the lad; and the girl, so small, so piquant 
and sparkling, stood near, with her head on one 
side, like a canary-bird, wondering if there was 
seed as well as flowers in the basket which the 
boy held up. 

“Tt will do; that will take; twenty-five cents 
would be cheap for it,” she said triumphantly, 

Luke lowered the basket to his lap, and a shadow 
came to his bright, young face. He was thinking 
how beautiful it was. -She, with as good a heart, 
perhaps, counted the pennies it would bring. This 
practical common sense chilled the boy, and he 
turned from the basket with a sigh. 

All at once Rhoda clasped her hands with a 
sudden gesture of dismay. 

“Dear me! Who will sell them?” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Father will never let me go to the 
theatre. She would not have liked it. It is only 
men: who buy flowers there.” 

Luke turned white, and his eyes fell. 
expect him to go?” 

“Tf you could; if you only could bring your- 
self to try, dear. Think how nice it would be to 
have us both putting money into the bank.” 

Luke got up from the floor, buttoned his shirt 
at the neck, and put on his jacket, but his face had 
lost all its animation. 

‘Don’t! Don’t look like that, dear! Its 
nothing when you once begin. Try this once ; its 
not too late; people are just going in. | Only 
think! four baskets will bring in a dollar!” 

Luke put on his cap and tried to smile, but the 
effort ended in a quiver of the lips, and tears 
swelled under his eyelids—the thing she asked was 
torture to the sensitive boy. 

‘* Kiss me before I go,” he said, gently. 

Rhoda threw her arms around him, and felt that 
he was shaking from head to foot, This touched 
her, and she made an effort to draw him into the 
room again; but he resisted and would go. Was 
she, his twin sister, to undertake all the work, 
while he sat idle in the house dreaming of music, 
and watching the beautiful clouds? if she would 
not go up to his ideal with him he must help her 
here, for the needs of this hard-working world 
was a heavy burden on her. 

Rhoda went down stairs with him, chatting all 
the way, and telling him how easy it was to sell 
pretty things. Matches were different; people 
had to be watched, and taken in their necessity for 
them ; but flowers struck the fancy at once. She 
kissed her brother at the door and answered 

“ Of course you will,” when he faltered out a 
promise to sell the basket before he came back. 
So the boy went down stairs miserably heavy- 
hearted, and the girl resumed her work about the 
house? with a vague feeling of self-reproach, as if 
she had done a very cruel thing in urging the boy 
forth into the world from which he shrank so 
painfully. 


“ Did she 


CHAPTER VII. 
A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A amen was walking up and down in the foggy 
light of an ill-trimmed lamp, which was the sole 
illumination of a little room directly under the 
attic in which the musician Weeks kept his humble 
household, She was a strange-looking, beautiful 
creature, m spite of her common-place garments, 
and a certain free movement which bespoke more 
impatience than she could well control. Every 
few minutes she would go to the window and 
loo out, then pause to listen, and with a stamp of 
the foot begin to pace the room again, 

~ Directly the door opened, and Weeks looked in 
with a sparkling smile on his good-natured face, 
Constance turned quickly and came towards him. 

“Tye got the order, Miss Constance; seats for 
two, just one row back from where you sat the 
other night.” 

“Oh, give them to me, 
good you are.” 

“Not at all—don’t mention it,” said Weeks, 
beaming satisfaction from his eyes, but depre- 
cating her thanks with a modest wave of the hand ; 
“ good night, I must be off to the theatre,” 


Let me look. How 
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The door closed, and Weeks ran down stairs, 
his light feet giving back a pleasant sound as they 
pattered upon the steps. 

Constance ran up stairs, and looked into the 
room where Rhoda was at work. 

«Where is Luke? I want him,” she said, half out 
of breath, 

‘‘ Tuke hasn’t come in yet,” answered Rhoda. 

“Oh mercy ! what shall I do ; here isan order 
for the theatre, and I want some one to go for Mr. 
Sterling.” 

«“J—TIl go,” said Rhoda, with cheerful good 
nature, and she began to tie on her hood at once. 

«That’s a daeling, good soul. I would’nt let 
you take the trouble, Rhoda, but one does not get 
2 chance-to see a play often, and your father has 
been so. good.” 

“He always is as good as gold,” said Rhoda. 
“There, ’m allready. Cota note or anything, 
or shall I only say he’s wanted ? i 

“That will be enough, Rhoda,” 

“J-should think so !” 

Away went Rhoda on her errand, and Constance 
Hudson returned to her little sitting-room, so 
anxious that she could not rest. In ‘order to 
save time she went into a bed-room that 
opened upon that miserable apology fora parlour, 
and gave some really artistic touches to -her hair, 
fastened a knot of blue ribbon to the bosom of her 
cheap delaine dress, and put on a jaunty little hat 
which made her dashing style of beauty really 
overpowering. 

There, now I’m quite ready,” she said, pour- 
ing’ some cheap perfume on a handkerchief edged 
with imitation lace. ‘ Why don’t he come ?” 

Constance began to pace the room again in her 
impatience ; this was a great event for her, poor 
girl. It was not, as she said, often that a chance 
to visit the theatre came in her way, and that was 
all the dissipation yet known to her. To under- 
stand her ardent longing, one must be young and 
isolated as she was, poor thing! 

Tt seemed a full hour before Rhoda came back 
with word that she could not find Mr. Sterling, who 
had gone out, but she had left word that he 
was wanted. 

Constance received this news with a passionate 
gesture, and her disappointment broke forth on 
little Rhoda, who was fortunately out of hearing, 
having run upstairs like a deer, eager to go 
on with her work. 

The disappointment which fell upon Constance 
was really distressing. She flung off her hat and 
put it on again half a dozen times, walked the 
room, leaned out of the window, laid her hot 
cheeks against the stone sill, and resolved to be 
patient till some sound of his coming reached her, 
but in half a minute began her feverish walk 
again. 

The hours wore on: it was getting almost 
too late for any hopes of going out, and Constance 
gave way entirely. She tossed her hat into a cor- 
ner, flung herself into a chair, and burying her 
face inher perfumed handkerchief soon deluged 
its cheap lace with tears. 

All at once she heard a step,and sprang to her feet 
breathless ; snatched up her hat and tried to look 
unconcerned as she settled it on her head ; but the 
effort only made her agitation more apparent, for 
her face was flushed with weeping, and her lips 
had not ceased to tremble through the joyful 
smile that broke over them like sunshine on rose- 
buds. 

“ He is coming, he is coming,” she cried out, as 
if her own voice would endorse the fact, and, 
turning to look at a painted clock that stood on a 
high wooden mantle-piece, she saw that it would 
not be so very late when they reached the theatre, 
after all, In the tumult of her happiness she had 
forgotten the step, but it sounded again nearer 
the door. The colour left her face, her heart 
oe like lead in her bosom, and she sank into a 
chair. 2 

‘Oh, it is father—only that,” she called, “and 
he will be glad that I am disappointed. I won't 
let him see it—I won't.” 

Again she took off her hat, tossed it through 
the bedroom door, and, moving her seat, pre- 
tended to be looking out of the window; though 


her bosom heaved with rage against her father, 
that his step should have deceived her go. 

The door opencd softly, and a tall man, meanly 
dressed, but neat and gentlemanly in spite of that, 
came into the room. 

“What, alone, Constance!” he said. 

« Alone,” answered the girl, pettishly ; « why 
not. Who is there in this house to keep me com- 
pany?” 

“T thought, perhaps, Little Rhoda,” 

“Tittle Rhoda, indeed; I am sick of her,” 

“Or Luke, with his music; you neyer tire of 
that, I am sure.” ‘ 
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“Yes, I do; one must know something of music 
to enjoy it, and I know nothing of that—or any- 
thing else, how should I?” 

Constance said this with bitter emphasis. She 
almost hated her father just then, and was seized 
with a cruel wish to wound him. 

He looked at her with trouble in his eyes, but 
said nothing. Then she broke out again— 

“So you are ready to go out—out—out —out 
all night long, and I at home so lonesome that the 
very mice in the ceiling are company. I wonder 
what people have children for, if it is only to let 
them live in such a way as this; for my part, I 
wish I had never been born, So you will go out 
and leave me alone?” 


It was wonderful, the patience with which the . 


father of this girl submitted to these upbraidings. 


He answered her kindly, almost humbly : + 


“But I must go, Constance, I have promised.” 

“You are always promising, father; always 
out when I most need you. It’s right down cruel 
to treat any child as I am treated.” 

“ Hush, Constance, do not blame me. 
trying to be kind—trying to act rightly.” 

“Was it acting rightly to refuse me money 
enough to buy a feather for my hat, and put the 
last cent in your pocket as you did just now; you 
are always doing it, and not a shilling ever comes 
back.” 

The man thus harshly reproached turned his 
large grey eyes upon the girl with such mournful 
earnestness that she softened a little. 

“Oh father, you would not blame me if you 
knew how I wanted the feather, and how I have 
been disappointed.” 

The man took some fractional currency from 
his pocket, counted it over with a troubled look, 
but put it resolutely back again. 

“‘T cannot give you the money to-night, Con- 
stance; wait a little and you shall have it.” 

The girl burst into a passion of tears. 

“There, it is always so. I suppose you will be 
out all night, and come home without a cent. I 
declare I won’t stand it; it’s a burning shame 
for a man of your age to spend {his nights as you 
do.” . 

“ Constance !” 

The pain expressed by that one word thrilled 
through and through the angry girl, and told her 
how cruel she had been; but while she was 
struggling with herself, the door softly closed and 
her father disappeared. Impulsive alike in her 
anger and in her repentance, Constance sprang up, 
snatched her hat, threw a veil over it and ran 
after him, 


I am 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue Private Marrtace. 


Coystance Hupson saw her father moving 
along the pavement as she came into the street,and 
followed him quickly, eager to make atonement 
for the unfeeling words with which she had 
wounded him so cruelly, but he was walking faster 
than usual, and she had some difficulty in coming 
up with him. She had almost overtaken him, whena 
female came out from the shadow of a sunken 
doorway, and took hold of his arm. 

Constance saw her father bend his head as if 
listening to something this strange person was say- 
ing, and instantly a whirl of jealous suspicions 
swept away all her good resolutions. Who was 
this person whom her own father came into the 
street to meet ? 

At first Constance was tempted torush up and 
confront the person who seemed on such familiar 
terms with her own father ; but something arrested 
her as she came close up to them, and, while she 
hesitated, the two persons moved on. Constance 
followed them, breathless with hot indignation ; 
but they walked rapidly and turned down a cross 
street crowded with wretched buildings, and more 
wretched people, in which she lost sight of them. 
They had entered a low basement kitchen, and 
seemed to haye dropped through the earth while 
the excited girl was pursuing them. Constance 
became frightened then, for throngs of strange- 
looking people were passing and repassing the 
place where she stood, groups of squalid women 
and miserable children sat on the ps steps chat- 
ting, scolding, and sometimes laughing with 
boisterous merriment. Compared to this place 
her own home was a paradise. Sickened, terrified 
and angry, the girl turned and attempted to find 
her way back, but she became bewildered in this 
strange neighbourhood and went astray, wandering 
farther from home each moment. 

At length, a coarse, slatternly woman, around 
whom a brood of children were gathered, called 
out to her from an open door-way. Constance had 
no idea what she said, but her fright increased to 
absolute terror, and starting to aswift run, she fled 


Tt. 
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down the street, turned corners at random, and at 
last came into a thoroughfare through which more 
respectable people seemed to be passing. 

Constance did not heed this change, in her ter- 
ror, but sped on ataswift pace, which drew the 
general attention upon her, and the passers-by 
paused, hesitated, and turned to look after her in 
general astonishment. 

‘No wonder! a more beautiful face than that 
which the filmy little bonnet revealed seldom 
exhibited itself on any thoroughfare. With her 
cheeks ablaze with excitement, her eyes flashing 
like stars, and her superb hair floating back as she 
ran, the girl threaded the moving current of people 
with the swiftness and grace of a wild bird. 

“Constance! Great Heavens! Constance Hud- 
son, what has brought you here e” ‘ 

The girl paused, caught her breath with a gasp, 
and reaching out both hands, burst into tears. 

“Oh Mr. Sterling, Mr. Sterling! is it you— 
really, really you? take me home—do take me 
home. I have lost myself, I have been in such 
dreadful places.” 

The young man drew her trembling hand 
through his arm and held it tenderly as he strove 
to reassure her, 

“Be quiet. Do strive to tranquillise yourself, 
It seems so strange to find you here; get your 
breath, girl, and tell me what it all means—put 
down your veil.” 

Constance lifted her hand and felt eagerly for 
her veil, but she found only the flossy hair, from 
which it had dropped in her fright. 

‘“‘T have lost it, and these people stare so,” she 
said in keen distress. 

‘Never mind, we shall soon be home. But 
tell me how it all happened,” said the young man, 
whose presence was fast inspiring the girl with 
courage. ‘TI cannot understand it.” 

“It was all his fault. He came into the room 
when I was so disappointed about going to the 
theatre. Mr, Weeks brought me an order and I 
sent for you, but Rhoda could not find you; then I 
hoped that he might go with me, but he did not 
offer, and we had hard words. He went off in 
the midst of them. I had the last of it, and was 
sorry he looked so grieved as he closed the door. 
I got my bonnet at once and ran after him, just 
in time to see him meet some woman in the street 
and start off. I followed them into such a 
terrible place, and lost them all at once; then in 
trying to find the way back I came on you.” 

“You saw this; there can be no mistake about 
your father ?” 


“Mistake, no. I heard him speak to her, I saw 
his face as he stooped down to look in hers. I 
never lost sight of them once till they seemed to 
drop into the earth before my eyes.” 


The young man was greatly disturbed; his 
heart was filled with profound sympathy for the girl, 
and burning indignation against the father, 


“Does this thing happen often? Is he really so 
neglectful ?” 


“Often! he is never at home evenings, and 
sometimes stays away till late at night. If he 
takes out money, there is not a cent when he 
comes back. Sometimes I sit up till daylight 
waiting for him, afraid that some dreadful thine 
Mh Pe ae pers often asked me what 
made my eyes so heavy, anc : 
but it is thre ! it is thin? pep Ua ange fal zon 

“My poor girl!” 

“JT know that these wanderings do him harm.” 
sobbed the girl, in her impetuous grief, for he 
comes home so worn out and haggard that my 
heart aches for him; but pleading, scolding, or 
crying, does no good. Sick or well—rain or 
shine—he leaves me alone, thinking that I do not 
really care.” 


By this time, the young couple had reached the 
house in which Constance lived. Young Sterling 
went up stairs with her, filled with bitter indig- 
nation against a father who would neglect a 
creature so young and beautiful as Constance, at a 
time when she most needed counse! and protection. 
Never had he seen Constance so beautiful. The 
anger had died out from her face, leaving it as 
pale as death; a mist of tears still floated in her 
eyes ; fatigue and terror had made her sweetly 
feminine. 

The heart of that young man turned traitor to 
his judgment ; a wild, noble impulse seized upon 
him. He drew Constance toward him, held both 


her hands firmly in his, and bent his fine eyes to 
her face, 


“ Constance, do you love me ?” 


She looked at him in wild astonishment, then a 


glow of delight 
her head, murmuring : p to hor face, and she bent 
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‘© Yes.” 
“ Come with me then, Constance.” 
“ Where? what for?” faltered the girl. 


“To a minister. I will make you my wife, 
Constance. It may be arash step, but.I cannot see 
you exposed to scenes like this ; if your father can- 
not protect you, I will.” 

Constance turned white as death; but directly 
her eyes kindled. 

us But just now you asked me if Iloved you,” she 
said. 

< . And you answered ‘ Yes,’ like a brave, honest 
girl,” 

“ What if I ask the same question, now. I am 
a poor girl, William, and lonesome enough at times, 
but you must not attempt to marry me _from'pity ; 
I won't stand that.” 

** No honest man asks any girl to love him, if he 
has nothing to give in return, Constance. How 
could any man help loving you?” 

Constance brightened like a rose. 

“You mean this ?” 

“Yes, darling ; now go smooth that haira little, 
get another veil, and let us go.” 

The girl went into her little bed-room and came 
out again, half tearful, half smiling. 

‘Tam ready,” she said, throwing the veil over 
her little bonnet. 

An hour after this, the young couple entered the 
room again, quietly and in silence. he hour of 
their destiny had passed, and they came into the 
solitude of the room, saddened and serious. The 
momentous step they had taken silenced the wild 
excitement which had urged it on. Perhaps no two 
persons that ever lived were less prepared to enter 
the hard struggle of life than this newly-married 
couple. Constance flung aside her veil, and took 
off her bonnet. The thoughtfulness of her bride- 
groom made her timid. 

“T wonder what father will say,” she whispered, 
drawing close to him as he stood by the window. 

‘We must not tell him yet,” answered the young 
man, drawing her to his side and pressing his lips 
to hers. “It is due to my mother tbat ale should 
be the first informed.” 

But what will she say ?” 


The young man stepped back a pace, and held 
the beautiful creature he had married at ,rm’s 
length as he examined her blushing face with eyes 
full of tender admiration. 

“She must say that you are beautiful, Constance, 
as for the rest 2 

“Well, what of the rest, William ?” 

“Tt will go hard if you cannot make her love 
you; but for the present, Constance, you must keep 
our secret. Give me a little time for thought.” 

‘But you love me, William ?” 

“Indeed [I do.” 

“Then I do not care for the rest.” 

Thus these two young persons entered upon their 
secret and unsanctioned marriage, 


CHAPTER IX. 
Arrer Tuovauts. 


An unsanctioned marriage! Yes it was that. 
William Sterling had only one person that he knew 
of on earth to whom he owed obedience, and to- 
wards whom his whole soul went forth in tender 
affection ; that woman was his mother, Mrs. Holt, 
the neglected wife of a second husband, who was 
not Sterling’s father. 

Who was this woman, with her gentle manners 
and exquisite refinement ? 

William Sterling himself could not have told you 
more than that she was an English woman of 
singular beauty, when he first remembered any- 
thing; a proud, independent woman, soft in man- 
ners but resolute of purpose, who for many: years 
had given up her entire life to his well being. 

_As a boy his education had been derived en- 
tirely from her own highly-cultivated mind ; and 
when that was insufficient for the requirements of 
his early manhood, she gave up a pretty cottage 
home in which their quiet lives had glided on to- 
gether, and made her residence near the college, 


which gave him a higher range of education than 
she could impart. 


This devotion in the mother was met by ardent 
affection in the son; but they were to a certain ex- 
tent separated, and in an eyil hour for her the 
isolated and lonely woman contracted a second 
marriage, which for a time promised to bring some 
happiness into her dull life, 


Holt, the man she married, was much younger 
than herself. Thrown into the society of this 
brilliant and beautiful woman directly after a 
residence of two years in the tropics, her genius 
and proud beauty fascinated him. The woman 
was very lonely, and the ardent love of a man in 


the prime of his life, handsome, impetuous, and 
genial, won upon her prudence and awoke all the 
affections, without which the life of any woman 
is as nothing. It was almost the dawn of a new 
existence to this lady when she entered the world 
again as the bride of Mason Holt. An atmosphere 
of wealth had become so completely a part of her 
life, that a return to it was almost Heaven to her. 
Besides, she loved the man, and that, after the 
monotony of her late life, was happiness in itself. 

If Mrs. Stirling told the history of her life to 
the man she married, no one ever learned the fact 
from him ; but one thing came to his knowledge 
about this time that might have excited distrust 
in a less reckless man. Whatever means of sup< 
port Mrs. Stirling had possessed before, had been 
utterly exhausted at the time of her marriage. 
With the exception of a few hundred dollars, set 
apart for her son’s education, she had scarcely 
money enough of her own to purchase her wedding 
garments. But Holt was liberal to a fault. The 
wealth that he had was lavished without stint for 
a few years; then came difficulties, wild specula- 
tions, bankruptcy, and at last a shabby boarding- 
house, in which the sensitive woman shrank and 
trembled with dread, as she heard the step of her 
landlady on the stairs. 

For a time young Sterling shared the sudden 
prosperity of his mother, but as humiliation and 
poverty came upon her, she grew reticent with him, 
and would not admit the evil that was slowly 
creeping over her life. But the young man saw it 
vaguely, and knew that it was a trouble which 
must be prepared for in the future. So he flung 
aside the indomitable pride which had been 
ingrained into his nature, and casting away all 
hopes of a profession, followed the bent of his own 
genius, and earned a tolerable independence as an 
engraver. 

In this pursuit he met the ardent and reckless 
girl who was to be his destiny, and his genius went 
out and seized upon hers with the vivid quickness 
of two powerful fires, meeting and rushing onward 
together. 


These two young persons both ardent and won- 
derfully gifted, had been for nearly a year thrown 
into the intimate companionship of teacher and 
pupil, opposed as they were in character and train- 
ing. A feeling of intense interest sprang up. be- 
tween them, and while Hudson followed his 
mysterious life, leaving his daughter almost every 
night to the solitude of that dull room, so irksome 
to a person of her quick vitality and ardent 
imagination, young Sterling became almost an 
inmate of the little household, and, as time wore 
on, the confidant of this lonely girl. 


Sterling understood more of the world than the 
young girl whose life had been so miserably cir- 
cumscribed, and drew conclusions regarding the 
father that deepened his sympathy for her. More 
than once he had seen this man enter places that 
would have cast suspicion upon an anchorite; low 
drinking saloons, and haunts of evil resort, which 
he believed could only be a resort of depraved 
morals and perverted taste. It was well for 
Constance Hudson that she was thrown into 
intimate association at this time with a person so 
much above her in character and education—so 
staunch in his honour. Sterling believed Hudson 
to be a man utterly unfit to control a girl so 
beautiful and impetuous, and to a certain extent 
had constituted himself her guardian. 


It was a dangerous position for any young man 
—doubly perilous for a person of such quick 
sympathies and chivalric generosity. He saw this 
girl utterly unprotected, as he believed, rich in 
artistic genius and most dangerous beauty. Her 
loneliness touched him, her ambition and industry 
impressed him with admiration, amounting, at 
times, to absolute respect. What a glorious 
creature she might become, if once lifted out of 
the cruel isolation to which fate had condemned 
her. 


These thoughts had grown and deepened in his 
mind until they possessed him entirely. He saw 
this girl, so rich in attractions, spending night 
after night in that dull parlour, or wandering 
from room to room without a single creature to 
speak with whose association was not likely to 
drag her down, except the musician’s family. He 
saw all this, and was ready to condemn her father 
for this abandonment night after night of a 
creature so rash, so impetuous, and rich in perilous 
beauty; and, so far as he could, the young man 
took the father’s place, resolved to protect her 
alike from herself and the evil example of a 
parent he deemed unworthy of so higha trust. 
The girl aided in this belief of her father’s un- 
worthiness; there was 80 much in his character 
and conduct which she could not understand, and 
this filled her with anger and distrust against him. 
These feelings she impartedjto the young man, who 
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was ready to believe anything evil of the parent 
who would so neglect an only child. These 
feelings and the sudden terror which came upon 
him on seeing Constance Hudson fleeing like a 
wild animal through the streets at night, hurried 
the young man on toa marriage, which in less 
than twenty-four hours, he shrank from revealing 
to his own mother. 


(To be continued). 


TERE are some that live without any design 
at all, and only pass into the world like straws 
on a river—they 40 not go, but are carried. 

Lovs is often a heavier burden for a man _ to 
bear than a woman ; for every woman, bya kind 
of instinct, has some friend to whom she confides 
all her secrets. 

Yourn has one delightful time, when hope 
walks like an angel atits side, and all things 
have their freshness and their charm. There 
appears so much to enjoy,that the only question 
is, what to enjoy first ? 

Tr is not the nursling of wealth or fortune, 
who has been dandled into manhood on the lap 
of prosperity, that carries away the world’s 
honour, or winsits mightiest influence ; but it is 
rather theman whose earlier years were scarcely 
cheered by a single proffer of, or smile of 
approbation, and who has drawn from adversity 
the elements of greatness. 

Have you enemies ? Go straight on and mind 
them not. If they block up your path, walk 
around them, and do your duty regardless of 
spite. 


HOW TO PROMOTE MARRIAGE. 


One of the great social problems of the day 
is to explain why there are so many mar- 
riageable women who never get married. Some 
say that it is owing to an excess in numbers of 
women over men, in consequence of which there 
are not husbands enough to go around. This, 
however, is disproved by statistics. Take the 
world through, and the figures show that there 
are as many men in it as there are women. 
Others attribute it to the expensiveness of 
modern life. Men do not marry because, it is 
said, they cannot afford to. But the fact is that 
noman who truly Joyed a woman ever hesi- 
tated to become engaged to her, and eventually 
marry her, because of poverty. 

There are cold-blooded fishes, with no idea 
of any feeling for a woman stronger thana 
languid admiration, who may be deterred from 
assuming what they regard as a burden in the 
shape of a wife unless assured of a liberal income; 
but most men are not socalculating. Others, 
again, attribute the evil to women’s fastidious- 
ness. They expect too much in a husband, 
and, while waiting for an impossible shadow, 
let the possible substance slip through their 
fingers. This is a libel on the sex.~ Asa rule, 
they are no more fastidious than men are, and 
are just as susceptible as men to that enchant- 
ment of love which invests its object with 
every perfection and covers up every fault. 
So far as men and women themselves are con- 
cerned, they are as prone to matrimony now as 
n any period of the world’s history. 

Nevertheless, there are women waiting for 
husbands, and not getting them. Every 
social circle is full of them. Every watering 
place has its score or more of them, who come 
wearily, season after season, and exhibit them- 
selves in vain in the matrimonial exchange. 
They are pretty, they are accomplished, they 
are sensible, and under proper training they 
would make excellent wives and mothers; but 
they never get a chance. 

What seems to be needed isa more thorough 
method of bringing men and women into 
social contact with each other. 

The great trouble, therefore,seems to be to get 
together and acquainted. If some of our philan- 
thropists would set about the work, and by 
some means secure a more easy mode of getting 
marriageable young men and women together, 
they would be doing an unspeakable amount of 
good. It is well known that single men and 
women are never in a state of contentment and 
happiness. Let, therefore, those good people 
who desire to see the morality and general 
well-being of the race promoted, do what they 
can to help forward, and in every possible way 
promote, marriage among our youg people. 


A man who has no enemies is seldom 
good for anything—he is made of that kind of 
material which is so easily worked that it 
resists nothing, while everyone who thinks for 
himself, and speaks what he thinks, is always 
sure to have enemies. They are as necessary 
to him as fresh air; they keep him alive, active. 
A celebrated character, who was surrounded by 
enemies, used to remark: ‘They are sparks 
which, if you do not blow, will go out of them- 
selves.’ Let this be your feeling, while 
endeavouring to live down the scandal of those 
who are bitter against you. If you stop to 
dispute with them, you do but as they desire, 
and open the way for more abuse. Let them 
talk—there will be a reaction if you perform 
your duty; and hundreds who were once 
alienated from you will flock to you andacknow- 
ledge their error, 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
——~o—— 

CuocoraTte Cakr.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, four eggs, 
two cups of flour, one teaspoonful of soda in 
the milk, two-teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
in the flour. Bake in roundtins. This quan- 
tity will make four layers. To prepare the 
chocolate, take one pint of sweet milk, one egg, 
half a cup of sugar, one cake of prepared 
chocolate; put the milk ina tin vessel, and set 
it ina kettle of boiling water; stir sugar, egg 
and chocolate together, and cook thoroughly. 
When cold, spread between the cake like jelly 
cake. 

Baxep Inpran Puppine.-—Boil one pint of 
milk, stir in one cup of sifted meal while boil- 
ing, remove from the fire and add one-half cup 
of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
ginger, a little nutmeg, one pint of cold milk, 
and one egg well beaten; pour into the baking 
dish while warm, and bake one hour. We use 
cream and sugar for sauce with this, put it is 
very nice without any sauce. 

A Dewicate Caxe,—One and one-half cups of 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, one and one-half 
cups of milk, two cups of flour, the whites of 
four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one teaspoonful 
of soda, and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
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A surroon, at the court of Francis I., com- 
plained to the king that a great lord threatened 
to murder him, for uttering some jokes about him. 
“Tf he does,” said Francis, “he shall be hanged 
in five minutes after.” “I wish your majesty 
would hang him five winutes before.” 

Some masters and mistresses can never tame 
their birds, never get them to be on terms of 
intimacy. The cause is evident. There are no 
feelings of affection in common between them. 
They do not love their birds. The latter know as 
much; and are assuredly aware that they are 
kept simply for the sake of furnishing amusement 
We have noted the same unerring sagacity with 
all our pets—our squirrels in particular ” The 
would instantly detect any person who might He 
preparing, or wishing to play them off, some prac- 
tical joke, and would, to our deep delight, fasten 
on them at, once—paying handsomely, and in full 
for all favours about to be received. “It was. how. 
ever, impossible for us to anger them. They too 
well knew the friendliness of our disposition— 
seeing what merry romps and gambols we had 
together, both by day and night, up stairs, down 
stairs, and in the garden, No doubt it is a wise 
provision of nature thus to endow our little friends 
with instinctive powers of perception. ‘The face 
is the index of the mind. They read our character 
when they catch our eye, 


Borwicr’s Custarp Powper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and Is. tins, 

Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES who haye not yet 
used the Guenrretp Srarcn, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if 
this is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laun- 
dress, it is the finest Starch they ever used. When 
you ask for GieENFIELD Srarcn, see that.you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore of spurious 
imitations. 


A nervous man, whose life was made miser- 
able by the clattering of two blacksmiths, pre- 
vailed upon each of them to remove, by the offer 
ofa liberal pecuniary compensation, When 
the money was paid down, he kindly inquired 
what neighbourhood they intended to remove 
to? * Why,sir,” replied Jack,with a grin on his 
phiz, “Tom Smith moves to my shop and I 
moves to his !” 
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THE THEATRES. 
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THE GAIETY. 


Arrah-na-pogue was never better set upon the 
boards than it is at this moment at the Gaiety. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, whose impersonation 
of charming Arrah and that broth of a boy, Shaun 
the post, it would be superfluous to praise, are 
well supported by a good company. Mr. Rignold 
assumes the O’Grady with a peculiar dignity, 
through which a true touch of Irish humour runs. 
Mr. C. Alexander is a satisfactory M‘Coul, and 
Mr. Major makes a good deal of fun.out of the 
minor character of Katty. Mr. Shiel Barry 
is remarkably clever in_ his impersonation — 
of the informer, Michael Feeny. Miss F. 
Farren sustains the part of Fanny Power. The 
scenery is very beautiful, especially the repre- 
sentation of the moonlit sea, that the sensational 
moving scene of the ivy grown wall at last dis- 
closes. 

The Virginian Mummy, with which the even- 
ing’s entertainment ends, is an amusing little 
farce, the principal character of which, Ginger 
Blue, is enacted with a great deal of animation 
and spirit by Mr. Dan Leeson. The lever des 
rideaux, like the price of admission, is “ Ready 
Moncey.” 


—_— 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


Dead or Alive, the new piece at the Queen's 


theatre, has the double merit of an original plot, 
and the power of sustaining the interest of the 


audience. The story is that a young French 
officer, the Count de Mourienne, on the eve of the 
battle of Austerlitz, receives a dispatch from the 
Emperor to proceed on a diplomatic mission to 
Berlin. This has been secretly procured through 
the influence of his young wife, who is also the 
mother of an infant daughter. He, however, is 
indignant at losing the chance of an engagement, 
and procures a release of the duty from his 
superiors. The second act supposes a lapse 
of 18 years. The count, left fox dead on the field, 
recovers from a severe sabre cut, and, during the 
delirium of fever that ensues, is conveyed to a 
lunatic asylum at the instigation of the crafty 
Marquis de Laval, who succeeds in securing for 
himself the supposed widow and the estate. The 
marquis has caused a return of the count’s name 
amongst the wounded, so that the assertions of 
the unfortunate hero that he is Count de 
Mourienne are considered a sign of his madness in 
the asylum, where he goes by the name of “Old 
Dead-Alive.” 

At last discharged as cured, he returns home to 
find his wife dead and his daughter in the train- 
ing of the crafty Laval. She, also believing hima 
lunatic whom it will be a kindness to place 
under restriction, lures him back to Charenton ; 
At last, he is able to prove his identity, 
and all ends happily. 

Some exceptions may be taken on the ground of 
want of refinement in certain parts of the dialogue, 
which might easily be eliminated. The excellent 
acting of Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann, as the Count 
and Countess, go far to make the success of the 
play. Miss Carrington makes a spirited vivandiére 
in the character of Marenga, and Mr. G. Rignold 
is highly satisfactory as the Marquis de Laval. 


Grycerine Ruvm, to soften, purify, and stimu 
late the skin, and to soften, strengthen, and beau- 
tify the hair. See advt. page 431. 


Tur Hibernian, which sailed on Thursday 
from Liverpool for Quebec,took out the Rey, Geo. 
Rodgers, and a pioneer party, in connection 
with the English colony to be formed in the 
State of Minnesota. 


Breakrast.—Hprs’s CocoA.—Grarrervun AnD 
Comrortina.—“ By @ thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills."—Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—“ James Errsand Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk). 


Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table. No article is more welcome asa gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
got up in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur- 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 

27and 28, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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An elderly maiden lady, named Hough, of 
Highshot-house, Twickenham, sister of the Rev. 
Mr. Hough, the vicar of Ham, while walking in 
her garden last week was attacked by some bees, 
which settled on the top of her head and stung 
her so severely that she died before medical assist- 
ance arrived. The deceased lady took great 
interest in bee keeping. ; 

Ow Saturday an attempt was made on the lives 
of the King and Queen of Spain in Madrid. The 
offence is entirely political, as the urbane manners 
of the king have endeared him to all around him. 
He was about to commence a tour, whilst the 
queen and her children sought a change at Hs- 
corial. This was their last day together, and 
they were out driving as late as 10 pm. (Madrid 
is all on the qui vive, and the streets thronged at 
night.) Their carriage was subject to a perfect 
volley of shots. ‘They, however, escaped unhurt. 
The moment the Royal pair reached the palace, 
the Queen retired to her apartments, showing a 
calmness and serenity unusual to her sex on such 
a’trying occasion. She exclaimed to General 
Rossells, ‘ Thanks to God we are here!” 
and to another, who expressed horror that such 
things could be done in hidaldic Spain, she coolly 
replied, asif to lessen the pain he as a Spaniard 
felt at the atrocity, ‘ Assassins are to be found in 
all countries.”” The King remained to a late hour, 
recounting the details of the event, and receiving 
the congratulations of the thousands who flocked 
to the Palace. 

Tire appearance of Isabelle the flower girl, (so 
well known on the French race-courses) at Ascot 
the other day in the performance of her yocation 
as flower girl, created considerable interest,although 
her attentions were devoted to the Upper Ten 
exclusively. A racing correspondent wrote quite 
absurdly about her “ camellias,” but his ignorance 
rendered him incapable of discerning that her 
white flowers were double white gardenias. Her 
bouquets for ladies were composed in red, white, 
and blue, of red roses, white gardenias, and blue 
centaureo cyanus, or corn cockle, but were in point 
of taste far behind our market bouquets. Hyidently 
the privileges that this showily dressed-lass enjoys 
in Paris are now permitted to her by our Jockey 
Club. Her flowers are her special means of live- 
lihood, as were she to say, in the words of the old 
song, ‘‘My face is my fortune, sir,” she would 
doubtless find buta precarious existence. Reminded 
of our national colours, I can think of nothing that 
just now would afford them more perfectly for 
bouquets the then new pink Lord Lyon, white 
gardenias, and side shoots of the beautiful blue 
delphinium formosum. . 

On Saturday, the Princess of Wales distributed 
prizes at Wimbledon to the volunteers. 

Tur Atheneum says that, under the title of “A 
Tady of the Last Century,” a work is preparing 
for the press, which will consist of a biography 
and the unpublished letters of the once famous 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague. The biography will be 
written and the letters will be edited by Dr. 
Doran. 

A peasant item of intelligence to all lovers of 
art is the fact that Sir Edwin Landseer is very 
near a complete recovery from his long and serious 
illness. He has this week been able, for the first 
time, to attend to business matters. 

A vew days ago the miners’ wives living at 
3urnhope formed themselves into a co-operative 
society for the purpose of killing their own meat. 
Mr. Grey, the viewer at the colliery, placed at 
their disposal an outhouse which was white- 
washed and put in repair fora slaughter-house. 
The women having taken shares of 5s. and 10s., a 
beast was bought and killed, and on the following 
Saturday night the women proceeded to the shop 
to buy their meat, which was sold at 94d. per lb. 
Unfortunately, too many of the women were of 
the same mind as to the particular joints they 
wanted, and this led to a disturbance, which re- 
sulted in many of the women demanding back 
their money. This demand, however, was not 
complied with, and a good many of the intending 
purchasers got neither meat nor money, 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales leaye Trent- 
ham on Thursday, and afterwards go on a visit to 
her Majesty at Osborne, where they will stay till 
Tuesday, and then go to Goodwood, on a visit to 
the Duke and Duchess of Richmond during the 
race week. 


Tr is stated that the Emperor Napoleon, with 
the Empress Eugénie and the Prince Imperial, will 
leave Chiselhurst for Scotland before the 15th of 
August. 

Tue city of Oxford, with its 35,000 inhabitants, 
can now boast of not haying a single occupant in 
its prison, an unusual circumstance, which was 
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marked by the hoisting of a white flag on the 
tower of the gaol. 

Ar the review of school drill, held by the Prince 
of Wales at the International Exhibition on Thurs- 
day, upwards of 4,000 boys were stated to be present. 
The bands of the schools gave a concert in the 
Albert Hall after the review. 

A An has been arrested, who is suspected of 
being connected with the Hoxton murders. 

Accorprna to the London and China Telegraph, 
a Buddhist priest, being desirous of raising money 
for erecting a temple at Soochow, started on a 
begging expedition in the neighbourhood, and in 
the course of his tour visited Shanghae. Here he 
proclaimed on high that he would allow himself 
to be locked up in a wooden box for seven days, 
during which period he would remain in an up- 
right position and without either food or sleep. 
Accordingly, a box about two and a half feet wide 
and about five feet and a half high was duly pre- 
pared, and at an appointed time the devotee en- 
tered his cell, in which he was carefully secured 
with bolts and bars. With the exception of a 
space just large enough for his feet, the bottom of 
the box was studded with nails, and near the lower 
end a few open bars admitted the requisite amount 
of air. The sagacity of the priest was demon- 
strated by the complete success of the experiment. 
Day and night crowds of people visited the temple 
consecrated by-the presence of the holy man; 
money poured into the priestly coffers ; and at the 
end of a week, to the intense delight of his friends 
and admirers, the devotee emerged from his con- 
finement, looking to all appearance little the worse 
for it. A further hint to those whom it may con- 
cern is conveyed by the fact that pieces of the box 
were eagerly bought as relics, and every nail 
proved worth more than its weight in silver. 

On Sunday afternoon: two ricks containing up- 
wards of 50 tons of hay, a very large straw stack, 
and some buildings, on the farm of Mr. Evans, at 
Burghclere (North Hants) were consumed by fire, 
which originated through some children playing 
with lucifer matches. ‘The farm is on the estate 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, and his lordship’s fire- 
engine was sent from Highclere Castle to the spot 
as quickly as possible. At the time the fire was 
discovered Divine service was being held in the 
neighbouring church of Highclere, and _ the offi- 
ciating clergyman haying been informed of the 
occurrence, the fact was communicated to the 
congregation, and a number of labourers imme- 
diately left the church for Mr. Evans’s farm. 
The débris was burning throughout the whole of 
yesterday. 

A severe thunderstorm burst over the metro- 
polis on Monday about 11 o’clock; the thunder and 
lightning lasted about half an hour accompanied 
by a hurricane of wind, but the rain continued 
over two hours. Some damage was done at Cam- 
berwell ; the housekeeper of the Ist Surrey 
Volunteers was struck by lightning as she stood at 
the door, but subsequently recovered. A Wim- 
bledon baggage waggon was also struck, and two 
men in charge so much injured that they were 
conveyed to the hospital. Several houses have 
been injured. 


Ox Tuesday morning a thunder-storm was suc- 
ceeded about six p.m., by another of a much 
severer nature. The lightning was forked and 
very vivid. The thunder resembled bursts of 
artillery. Much damage was done and many 
persons struck, but none fatally. Parts of Isling- 
ton were 23 feet under water and impassable. 
The cross of Brixton church was destroyed. At 
Margate and Ramsgate the storm carried all 
before it. 


Funps are urgently required for an excellent 
establishment associated with the earliest efforts 
of Miss Florence Nightingale. It is for the bene- 
fit, during sickness, of ladies midway between 
competence and poverty, wives, daughters, &c., of 
clergymen, military or naval officers, professional 
men, governesses, and artists. A charge is made 
of from 14s. to 21s. a week, but that is only about 
a third of the actual expense, and the remainder 
is defrayed by contributions. The medical staff 
includes some of the first names of the day, 


Last week, at the Barnsley Townhall, Sarah 
Waring, a respectable-looking woman, residing at 
Low Valley, was charged with stealing a flannel 
petticoat, the property of Thomas Johnson, a 
miner, on the lst July. The case was rather a 
singular one. It appeared that the complainant 
for some time prior to the day named had been 
lodging at the defendant’s house, the young 
woman, who is now his wife, at that time living 
near Chesterfield. She came to the defendant’s 
house to be married on the 30th of June, and on 
the Ist of July she missed her petticoat. In- 

uiries were made, which resulted in it being 
found pledged with Mr. Blackley, pawnbroker, of 
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Barnsley, by Mrs. Peake, a neighbour, for the 
defendant. In answer to the charge, the defend. 
ant, who seemed to be very much affected, said 
that Mrs. Johnson gave her the petticoat to 
pledge, in order that she might purchase a tulle 
veil and a plait for her hair on her wedding day. 
She pledged the petticoat, and gave her the money 
in the presence of two witnesses, and she begged of 
her not to tell her husband. They made the 
complainant a wedding dinner and paid for it, 
and as she refused to refund the money they had 
kept her clothes, and hence the action. The 
Bench discharged the defendant; who the chair- 
man said left the court without the slightest stain 
on her character. 


Mr. Primoraz, master of the tiny craft City of 
Ragusa, which is now being exhibited in the 
tropical end of the Crystal Palace, has been the 
victim of a distressing mishap. Assisted by his 
mate, Captain Primoraz was lowering the “ ship” 
to enable visitors to get aboard more easily. The 
boat’s stern was on a jack screw, which gave way 
as the little craft was being lowered, and the boat 
fell with her keel across the captain’s leg, he 
having just before slipped down. No help was at 
hand, although assistance was loudly and fre- 
quently besought, for nobody heard their cries. 
When assistance came the captain was taken off 
to Guy’s hospital, having sustained a compound 
fracture about eight inches above the ankle. From 
first to last Captain Primoraz endured his pain 
heroically, never losing his sensibility, but speak- 
ing cheerfully of his misfortune. A word or two 
concerning the little City of Ragusa may be in- 
teresting to intending visitors. She is only 12 
tons, and yet has made two voyages across the 
Atlantic with the captain and his mate aboard. In 
1870 she made her first voyage with the captain, 
the mate, and a dog, as passengers, and she took 
92 day’s to cross from Liverpool to New York. 
The captain describes this as “a terrible passage.” 
In 1871 the City of Ragusa crossed the Atlantic 
to Queenstown in 35 days and 14 hours; and 
those who wish to acquaint themselves with the 
record of her daring achievements in mid-ocean 
cannot do better than pay her a visit, when they 
will hear all about her. 


A sErtous explosion, atteaded with loss of life, 
occurred on Monday night on the premises of Mr. 
G. Best, Mansford-villa, South Norwood. Mr. 
Charles Best, with his nephews, Sigismund and 
Charles, had been making fireworks in the break- 
fast-room, intending to give a display at an 
approaching party. They had packed the fire- 
works on chairs ready for use, and were about to 
leaye the room when, by some means at present 
unexplained, an explosion took place, killing 
Charles Best, senior, almost instantly, seriously 
injuring Charles Best, junior, and slightly injuring 
Sigismund Best. The house was set on fire, and 
the South Norwood Fire Brigade was summoned, 
but the flames were extinguished without the 
services of the men being required. The deceased, 
it is stated, had been some years abroad, and had 
only recently returned to this country. He leaves 
a young wife, to whom he had not long been 
married. 


In consequence of some person having care- 
lessly thrown a lighted fusee amongst the straw in 
a van containing the musical instruments belong- 
ing to the orchestra of Cremorne Gardens, while 
it was passing through Haton-square on Friday, 
July 12, in returning from the performance of M. 
Emile Guimet’s symphony, “The Fire of Heaven,” 
at St. James’s-hall, considerable loss has been in- 
curred by the orchestra, nine double basses, many 
violins, violas, and other instruments having been 
burned, including the total destruction of the van. 
A fund is being formed to reimburse, as far as 
possible, the loss sustained, and the following 
gentlemen have undertaken the distribution :—-M. 
J. Riviére, chairman and treasurer ; Mr. Arthur 
S. Chappell, 52, New Bond-street; Mr. E. OC. 
Boosey, 2, Little Argyll-street; M. Arban, chef 
dorchestre, Surrey-gardens; Mr, Frederick 
Ledger, Era office. 
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“Pratse your lordship’s honour and glory, ” 
replied Tim, “I shot the hare by accident.” “ By 
accident ?” remarked Captain O'Halloran. “f 
was firing at a bush, and the beast ran across my 
aim, all of his own accord.” “The gamekeeper 
tells a different story,’ replied his lordship. Mi Och! 
don’t put faith in what that man says,” said Tim 
Ryan, “when he never cares about speaking the 
truth any how. He tould me t’other day yer 
lordship was not so fit to fill the chair of justice 
as a jackass!” “Ay, ay!” exclaimed Viscount 
Kilskiddery, ‘indeed, and what did you say ?” 
‘6 Plaise your lordship, I said your lordship was.’’ 
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THE SECOND CONQUEST. 


“Tyre winter'came, sharp and cold, while Virginia 
lay ill; for the fever left her helpless as a child, 
and the physician said that, without great care, 
she must sink into a decline. This he suggested 
to Cora early in the season. Her system, he 
said, had received some great shock and refused 
to rally its strength again. Unless something 
could be done to interest her, his skill would be 
of little avail. If Cora was rejoiced by this in- 
telligence, she took good care to conceal the shame- 
ful truth, for no person ever seemed more anxious 
than shedid for the recovery of another. Indeed she 
haunted that sick chamber with the pertinacity of 
a professed nurse, though warned by Eunice again 
and again that her presence was hurtful to the 
patient. Fortunately for Virginia, this affection- 
ate farce-only lasted two or three weeks, for 
after that time Cora persuaded Mrs, Lander to 
go with her to the city, and took up her residence 
in their old rooms at the hotel. She learned, 
with infinite satisfaction, that Clarence Brooks 
had taken rooms there for the season. 

This was true, but Brooks had no idea that 
Cora had made this house her stopping-place, and 
was surprised when they met in the public draw- 
ing-room one day, some few weeks after Seymour's 
trial. He strove to inquire after the welfare of 
her cousin with composure, but his voice shook in 
spite of himself, and he again thanked Heaven 
that Cora was ignorant of the deep cause of 
interest he had in that unhappy girl. 

She answered him very quietly, and with every 
appearance of unconsciousness, that Virginia had 
been quite ill. Some disappointment seemed to 
have thrown her into a fever. Probably the 
person who had given them all so much uneasi- 


ness had abandoned his pursuit of her after at- 
taining the money he wanted. She could only 


guess at this. But her cousin had been taken 


much worse after the boy who had been there 


once Pefore came a second time with a letter, and 
for a few days was confined to her room. There 
was no doubt some tendency to insanity in all 
this, for Virginia had taken the most unaccount- 
able dislike both to her and her mother. As for 
herself, it was not strange ; but a kinder mother 
never lived than her aunt Lander. So bitter had 
this antipathy become at last, that the physician 
made it a particular request that they should both 
leave the house until some change took place. 
This was the reason they had come down to the 
city. She wished people to understand all this, 
because it might seem unfeeling in a mother to 
leave her child in her sickness if all the facts were 
not explained. The whole affair had been very 
painful both to herself and her aunt. 

Clarence Brooks had no reason to doubt all 
this; he believed that no human being but himself 
knew of the identity of Seymour with the man 
who had robbed him. He was also certain that 
Cora had no knowledge of his engagement, or even 
acquaintance with Virginia; the manner and con- 
versation of Cora Lander convinced him of her 
ignorance. In this respect, it was fortunate that 
Ellen was so completely at variance with Cora 
and Mrs. Lander. That romance of the ravine, 
the sweetest of his life while it lasted, was sacred 
to himself, and shared only by those two lonely 

irls, Of course Virginia was sad; of course she 
must feel the absence or, if she knew it, the incar- 


ceration of her lover with such anguish as might’ 


throw her on a sick bed. But this was the natural 
result of her own mad infatuation; no human 
help could protect her from it, She had been 
wrested from this bad man by an act of legal 
power that made his heart ache when he thought 
of it; yet, under the same circumstances, he would 
have done it again, even though the girl had never 
been dear to himself. 
Cora was very sweet and gentle when they 
met; you would have thought Virginia had ap- 
peared over again from her manners, for never on 
this earth was there a better actress lost to the 
stage. At her instigation, Mrs. Lander invited 
Brooks to their parlour. There was no visible 
reason why he should not accept this invitation to 
intimacy with Amos Lander’s daughter. The 
treachery of his niece could not reach that fair 
being. Had not his dead friend warned him 
against one and invited his love for the other ? 
He went to that pleasant parlour again and 
again. He saw that singularly-gifted being in all 
the phases of her loveliness. There was no struggle 
in his botom then; never in this world was there 
a more willing victim. If uncertain of his own 
feelings, he soon became vividly conscious of hers, 
for, With all her art, the creature could not con- 
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ceal the absorbing passion that had entered her 
heart with such irresistible power. 

Cora Lander was right in one thing; she had 
found her master passion in this love for Clarence 
Brooks. I have no heart to give the details of 
that wicked courtship. The old intimacy revived, 
those two persons spent half their time together ; 
for Cora still pleaded her mourning as an excuse 
for avoidance of general society. She sent for 
Blackbird, and almost every afternoon a pair of 
black horses, with two of the finest-looking riders 
ever seen in those broad avenues, were admired 
and commented on till it became generally known 
that Amos Lander’s heiress was engaged to the 
distinguished-looking foreigner who was for ever 
by her side. 

As the spring came on, this rumour was con- 
firmed by the dress-makers and furnishing 
houses where the wedding paraphernalia was being 
prepared. 

All this time Virginia was worse than an 
invalid ; she received no company, and heard 
nothing that was going on in the out-door world ; 
those who saw her believed that a few months 
would end a life that, from no given cause, seemed 
to have become wearisome to that fair young 
creature, and a burden that she would not belong 
troubled with. 

One day, early in the last month of spring, 
Brian Nolan went from New York to see Ellen, 
who received him upstairs in Virginia’s parlour ; 
she, poor girl, was lying feeble and pale on the 
bed in her own room. But the door was open, 
and the great house so still that almost every word 
could reach her from the parlour. 

Ellen had finished her book during the winter 
and it lay on her desk, sealed in a large package, 
which she was anxious to put in some publisher's 
hands. There was no great vigour of life about 
Ellen in those days. Her slight figure had fallen 
away with constant watching and severe thought ; 
her eyes were almost wild with anxiety, and she 
was constantly giving little nervous starts, as if 
apprehending some evil every minute. 

“You look ill, Ellen,” said Brian, sitting down 
by the desk. 

“No, no; Lam notill, Brian, only it makes me 
suffer to see her passing away so quietly and so 
surely.” 

‘Ts she no better, then?” 

“Worse, if anything, Brian.” 

* Do you know, Ellen—can you guess what it is 
that preys upon her?” 

Brian asked this under his breath. Remember, 
Cora had denied her identity to him, and had sent 
down word that she was ill on another occasion. 
He had seen Virginia at Seymour's residence, and 
fully believed her to be his wife, pining, perhaps, 
to death under the unaccountable absence of her 
husband. 

“ Brian, all that ails her is soon told. Among 
them, they have broken her heart.” 

‘Do you think she is so bad? Will the sweet 
lady really die?” 

“God help us, I dare not ask the question, 
much less answer it!” said Ellen, beginning to 


as 

_ Brian could not speak openly, he was held down 
by that solemn promise to his brother. He had 
just been to the prison and came up to get news of 
the woman whom that unhappy ‘convict s0 
thoroughly loved. 


“This will be sad, sad news for him,” was his 
silent reflection. ‘Should she die, he will feel 
the shock through his prison walls. O! if I 
dared say one-consoling word to her!” 

These weré silent thoughts; he would not have 
spoken them for the world, shackled so with that 
oath of secrecy. But one thing he could do. 
Seymour had not altogether forbidden him to 
make a confidant of Ellen. He would tell her, 
not about the marriage, but regarding his brother's 
unhappy condition. 

“Ellen,” he said, after a prolonged silence 
“will you shut that door, I want to say something 
to you alone?” 

“She is there, speak low, I think she is sleep- 
ing,” said Ellen, closing the door softly and re- 
treating to the farther side of the room. “ Now 
you can tell me, Brian. Is it anything about our 
brother ?” 

“ Yes, Ellen, I just came from him!” 

“Came from him? Where is he then?” 

«Stoop down your head, sister,” 

Ellen bent her head, listened, turned deadly 
white and stepped back as if he had struck her. 

“Tn prison—sent there by Clarence Brooks— 
Brian, why was this kept from me so long?” 

« He forbade me totell you or any one. It would 
have done harm.” 

But I am his sister.” 

«And for that reason haye enough to bear’ 


ESS ST LOE 


Even now I tell you without authority. But for 
what I have heard to-day, I would still keep 
silence.” 

« And this was where he was—this was why he 
did not need our money. Brian, Clarence Brooks 
is a villain, a double-dyed villain! I detest him!” 

“So did I at first, but after seeing him—Ellen, 
there is something strange about this. Mr. Brooks 
does not seem vindictive. He would not accept 
any portion of the money, though I urged it upon 
him. He seemed distressed, anxious to make 
Alfred’s life easy where he is. Ellen, at one time 
T saw tears in that man’s eyes.” 

“Haye you seen him more than once.’ 

“Yes, but not to speak with him. Only last 
week I saw him riding in the Park with Mrs. Lan- 
der and the young lady.” 

“ What ! Cora Lander ?” 


, 


“Yes, itis said about the hotels that they are - 


going to be married soon.” 

Ellen flushed red and turned white again ; 
thought after thought flashed through her mind. 
Cora Lander had known her brother. She remem- 
bered thinking so at the hotel the first time they all 
met there. Had she instigated Brooks to prosecute 
him as he had done? 

There was no chance that an honest mind could 
follow Cora Lander in her iniquitous scheming, but 
EWen jumped at the one broad conclusion that she 
was at the bottom of all her brother’s trouble and of 
Virginia’s sad state. 

«That cruel wretch shall not break his heart !” 
she exclaimed. 

Brian thought that she alluded to Clarence 
Brooks, and answered : 

“JT do not. think it was done from cruelty. 
This man is not hard-hearted. Something that 
we do not understand is at the bottom of it all.” 

“ Brian, tell me moretof our brother. How many 
years is it?” 

“ Seven!” 

«So many! Let me think—let me think! Oh! 
if she were well now!” ; 

“That is it. You must keep this from her, of 
all persons in the world.” 

“We must keep it from every one, though the 
secret burns our lives out.” 

“Tf she had not been in the danger you speak 
of, I would not have told you.” 

“JT do not understand.” My lady has nothing 
to do with it; she would be sorry, of course, but 
T will not tell her or anyone. Our father left 
ert tous. ‘To save him is the duty of my 

ife.” 

“ Fillen.” 

“ Well, Brian?” 

“T should like to see your lady.” 

“No wonder, Brian ; it would be strange if you 
did not. She has the loveliest face. I hear her 
moving. Perhaps she will come out.” 

She was right, the door opened and Virginia 
came into the room, pale as a lily. Her white 
merino dress was girded in at the waist by a black 
ribbon, and a string of jet beads fell from her neck. 
She had heard his voice and put these things on 
hurriedly, hoping something from his visit, but 
without knowing what. 

You haye come to see Ellen ; I am glad of it,’ 
she said, gently, as Brian bowed before the frail 
creature whom he believed to be his brother’s wife. 
“Ts there any news of her brother yet?” 

Brian’s face lighted up. Here was a chance of 
giving her comfort without betraying hisknowledge 
of her secret. 

“Yes, we have heard from him ; he is well, and 
thinks nothing so important as his return to us.” 

“But when will he return ?” rae: ; 

“Not yet; he cannot tell. - But this 18 certain, 
his heart is with us.” ; 

She smiled faintly at his eagerness, and sat 
down wearily, supporting her head with one hand. 

“TJ hall write, lady. May I tell him that you 
remember him kindly ?”.8aid Brian, so agitated 
that his voice shook while uttering words that 
seemed to him of great hidden importance. 

“Yes, say that, for I do remember him ver 
kindly, little as I have seen of him. Ellen's 
brother, you know, is almost my brother.” 

« Thank you, he will be pleased! Sister Ellen, 
good-bye.” 

«JT will go with you, brother. We must not say 
good-bye so soon.” 

Ellen walked with her brother down to the 
depot, conversing earnestly with him all the way, 
and waited till the train took him up. 

About a week after this, Eunice intercepted 
Ellen as she was coming in from the garden. 

“Come here,” she said, “I have got a letter 
from Mrs, Eliza Lander. Read it, but don’t say 
a word to her.” 

Ellen read the letter. It told Eunice, as a mat- 
ter to be kept secret in the household, of Cora® 
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approaching marriage. “ Hyerything is getting 
ready,” it said; ‘“ Cora’sfirst year of mourning will 
be more than over in June, when the wedding 
will take place at the mansion. She wishes you 
to have the house put into perfect order. Hire 
extra help, and tell the gardener to put on a 
double force if the grounds require it. ‘The wed- 
ding will be a large one, and some of the first 
people in the land will be present. There is one 
thing that troubles my niece, and I share her 
anxiety. What canbe done with my—with Vir- 
ginia and her uncouth friend? If she would only 
consent to live in the city. Cora has such a lovely 
house ; it belonged to Mr. Lander ; she will give 
her a deed of it, if that will suit her for a resi- 
dence. She can choose her own servants and have 
some nice elderly person to live with her. The 
house has just been beautifully fitted up Cora tells 
me, especially for her cousin. I haye been over it, 
and it is superb. There isa coloured woman in 
charge now, but Cora will send her off and let her 
cousin have full sway. I think this very liberal— 
don’t you, Eunice? If you like it, would you 
object to speaking to her about the arrangement? 
Now that a strange gentleman is coming into the 
family, it does seem best that something should be 
done. I wouldn't speak to her myself about: it, 
nor would Cora, she is so sensitive; but you will 
not mind it, I am sure, Eunice. Do try and get 
that girl with the back to favour this measure, 
She can do anything with Virginia. 
“HR. Lanprr.” 

“What do I think of that ?” cried Eunice, when 
Ellen had read the letter through. ‘“ Jehosaphat, 
Judas Iscarrot and Nebbecudnezzer rolled into one 
heap of wickedness. liza Lander’s getting to be 
disgusting! Don’t look at me, I’m blushing all 
over for her. It’s scandalous!” 

“ Still my young lady must go. It would kill 
her to remain here.” 

“ But it is turning her out of doors, This city 
house that the critter has been fixing up isn’t her 
home like this, though it is a purty place.” 

‘She will not go there, Eunice, I am sure of 
that. But she has some money. We raised it on 
those jewels—bless you for getting them—and Ican 
work.” 

“Work! You! Why you couldn't iron a 
pocket handkercher without being tired out.” 

“But I can write.” 

“ Why, that ain’t work.” 

“IT fancy you would think it was, Eunice, if 
you had it to do.” 

“Why, you cretur you, I thought you was a 
doing it jest for fun!” 

“Fun,” answered Ellen, smiling wearily, for 
this hard writing had worn her out, “see how m 
hand trembles, feel how hot my head is. ‘This is 
pretty severe fun, Eunice!” 

“And what’s the good of wurrying yourself 
out so% IThain’t seen nothing come of it but a 
- heap of paper with writing on it that Jehosaphat 
couldn’t read if he was to come right out of the 
Scriptures to do it.” 

“You may be right. - After all my toil, it may 
be worth nothing,” answered Ellen, who had 
risen from the pile of manuscript so depressed 
and exhausted that even such criticism as Hunice 
gave discouraged her. ‘But I have tried so 
hard! Besides she would be disappointed !” 

“Will she? Well, cherk up, cherk up, if 
writing ever is worth anything, yours will come 
up above the level. I don’t know much about it, 
but I’ve seen your face kinder blazing out and 
withering up over that paper day after day. 
There must be something in it to make a young 
cretur work as you have. Don’t let anything I’ve 
said put you down in the mouth, for I don’t 
know no more about writing than a swing fence. 
Gracious knows, I wish I never had learned, so 


does Josh, though we ain’t either on us much to | 


brag of.” 


CHAPTER LVI, 
A NEW HOME. 


Eunice was going into the house after this speech, 
but Ellen followed her.” 

que! will you give me that letter ?” she 
said. 

“Not toshowher. TI tell you that: girl shan’t 
leave this house without she wants to of her own 
self. Nobody on this arth shall drive her away.” 

“But she will not remain after this—after her 
cousin comes back.” 

“ Ellen Nolan, there’s a thing that sets hard on 
Josh’s and my mind. You gent a letter once 
down to the tavern from her, and that Mr. 
Brooks sent one back agin. Besides, Josh says 
that the men about the tavern say that you was 


down there one night to see him. Now was 
you? 


« Eunice, please don’t question me about that. 
Tt is all over now,” ; 

“ Ellen, you're a good girl, and I won't. But 
tell me one thing; you may, for I don’t know 
anything more about love than I do about 
writing ; but did he kinder make her like him and 
then treat her bad, going over to t’other? He’sa 
man, and it’s in ’em I know.” 

“ Eunice, please oblige me. Don’t talk of her, 
only to decide what is for the best. She’s very 
feeble, and the least excitement may throw her 
upon a sick bed again. If nothing had happened 
we should have gone away. ‘This life is terrible !” 

* Not without she wants to; remember Josh and 
I are agreed on that.” 

“But it is impossible to stay—the—the—con- 
fusion would kill her. Think of some quiet 
place that she can live in, where no trouble .can 
come.” ; 

“Tl think it over. But_it’s a burning shame.’ 

* Somewhere in the neighbourhood of New- 
burg or Sing-Sing, if you can think of a nice 
family,” mil Ellen, faltering in the last part of 
her sentence, while the slow colour came into her 
face. 

“JT know a widow woman about four or five 
miles on this side of Sing-Sing, back from the 
railroad ; she’s a New England woman, and just 
as kind as kind can be. Sometimes she takes one 
or two boarders. Ill send Josh right down to 
Bee about it if you want me to, and she will 

0. 
aie Do, Eunice, let him start at once.” 

“Tt ain’t so far off that I can’t come and see 
you now and then.” 

“T hope not, Eunice, for you have been a good 
friend to her.” 

“No, I haven’t—more shame to me—but I 
wanted to be. You don’t know how both Josh 
and I wanted to be her friend but couldn't. Are 
you going? Doyou want the letter ?” 

“No, I can tell her; it only takes a few 
words.” . 

Half an hour after this Joshua was at the depot 
waiting for a train, and Hilen sat in Virginia's 
bed-room with both her arms around ‘the invalid, 
striving to arouse her from the state of dead 
silence into which she had fallen. 

“Qh! darling lady, make an effort and cry ; 
just a few tears will make your heart easier. Look 
up, look up, and say I haven’t killed you with the 
news !” 

Virginia heard this appeal through all her 
numbed senses. She lifted her head and smiled 
in Ellen’s face—one of the most pitiful smiles 
that ever parted human lips. 

» “Ellen, you told me of this, but I would not be 
warned.” 

“Sweet lady—dear lady, cast him from your 
mind. He is cruel, dishonourable, vile! Unworthy 
of your regret.” 

“No, Hllen; in that you wrong Clarence, 
wrong me, if you think I can believe such things 
of him. It is my cousin—I will not curse her, or 
blame him. Let us goaway,myfriend. You are 
right, let us go away. She took my inheritance 
and I was powerless to defendit. She has taken 
the heart from my bosom now and crushed out all 
its life. Still I am powerless. But some day he 
will learn- the truth, whatever that wicked truth 
may be; then she will suffer asI do. I do not 
ask it—I do not wish it, but God is above all.” 

A fortnight after Virginia Lander heard of the 
wedding which was to drive her from under her 
father’s roof, a little figure, whose deformed 
shoulders were but half concealed under a circular 
mantle of black silk, entered one of the principal 
publishing houses in New York, with a paper 
parcel in her arms; for it was too heavy for her 
weak hands. The vast room which she entered 
was lined with placards of various publications— 
divided into compartments by stands, crowded 
with specimen books, and scattered over with 
desks, each of which represented a department of 
that yast establishment. A large portion of the 
front of this room was divided off from the stairs 
and main apartment by a light wooden railing, 
which enclosed a well-trodden carpet, with some 
desks and office chairs, all appropriated by the 
heads of this great firm, which had existed since 
the eldest partner was a little child. They were 
kindly-looking men,. who, found their greatest 
happiness in the brotherly society which was 
sufficient to themselves; still they were at all 
times ready to give a cordial greeting and kindly 
hearing to any one who came to them, either in 
friendship or on business. It so happened that 
all of the partners were present at the moment 
Elien Nolan entered the room. 

Genius may be modest and shrinking, but it is 
seldom at a loss for the best means of attaining a 
proper object, These men were all strangers to 


Ellen, but her earnest face and quiet movements 
won upon them at first sight. The tallest and 
eldest of these gentlemen arose to meet her, 
glanced at the parcel in her arms, and directed her 
to another pleasant-faced man, who sat by a desk, 
leaning back in his office chair and calmly smoking 
a cigar, which he flung through the window as she 
came up. ‘This man, with a smile that brightened 
Ellen’s face like a reflected sunbeam, reached forth 
his hand for the parcel, simply saying: “Tsita 
book ?” ee 

Ellen sighed heavily as she gave up her manu- 
script. It had been so long a part of her life that 
she shrunk from the separation when it came, as an 
artist hates to sell the picture which is the embodi- 
ment of a beautiful idea. 

“Yes, sir, it is a book—a novel.” 

He looked at her with kindly interest. Her bright 
face, and, more than that, her helplessness, awoke 
his sympathy. The man of business saw genius in 
that face—and the man of feeling pitied one whom 
God had so endowed and yet left imperfect. 

“ Your first, of course?” 

“Yes, the very first I ever attempted.” 

Ellen was trembling all over now. It seemed as 
if half her strength had been taken away with the 


-manuscript. 


“Leave it, if you like. We will submit it to 
our reader.” 

Ellen, of course, supposed that her book would 
be given over to the judgment of some. great 
author, capable of doing at least all that she could 
accomplish, and gave it up with a sort of awe, for 
there is no reverence in life so fervent as that 
which genius yields to genius. 

I do not know how it was with this firm, but 
had she guessed that, ina majority of cases, her 
manuscript would haye been given to some pre- 
tending school-girl or favourite friend of the pub- 
lisher, she might have had less reverence and more 
apprehension. As it was, she felt certain that the 
ideas which had thrilled her whole being in the 
progress of that book would: meet with kindred 
appreciation in some powerful mind, and was 
content. 

So Ellen left her book and went back to the 
little stone farm-house in a hollow of the hills, 
where Virginia was longing for her presence as 
only the suffering and feeble of health can long 
for companionship. The home which these girls had 
chosen presented a great contrast tothe noble man- 
sion they had left; yet it was a pleasant residence ; 
neat, old-fashioned, and shaded with a huge wal- 
nut tree, which was just putting forth its most 
delicate green. Quantities of daffodils, jonquils, 
and snowdrops brightened the front yard and the 
garden. Peach and cherry trees were in full blos- 
som, and. the great lilac bushes under the par- 
lour windows were budding with a famous promise 
of flowers. Humble asall this was, it seemed to 
those girls far pleasanter than that marble 
house, with all its discords and painful restraints. 
Virginia had brightened a little under the comfort 
and freedom of her new home. The wholesome 
scent of those garden flowers and walnut trees 
awoke sensations of pleasure unknown to her for- 
mer luxurious life. She sought the open air now, 
and could ramble off at will without fear of meet- 
ing her worst enemies. It was a new life in which 
she was becoming interested ; the languor and ill- 
ness which had kept her in-doors all the winter 
became less and less apparent every day. 

Onemorning Joshua came. riding towards the 
‘house, leading Snowball by the bridle. 

“JT brought her down because the doctor ordered 
something nice to be sent toyou. ‘Sich as hosses?’ 
saysI. ‘A white hoss with a mane and tail like 
drifted snow, is that the medicine you was think- 
ing of ?’ sez I.” 

“#*Jes go,’ says he, ‘that kind of a hoss is jest 
what she wants.’ ” 

«« Side-saddle and all? says I.” 


«* Yes, says he. ‘Side-saddle, riding-dress, 
hat, feather, and whip ?’ says I agin. ‘Then he 
laughed and told me to bring everything, so I did. 
Besides, Euniee would put np some jelly and sich 
like in this basket, and I put something in for 
you, Miss Ellen. Remembered how you took to 
the punch that rainy evening, and brought down 
some of the licker—jest room for it in the 
basket. Writ outa receipt, too, forthe punch with 
my own hand. Tiere it is.” 

Ellen took the paper and thanked him cordially- 
Persons like her are not apt to ridicule a kindness, 
however uncouthly expressed. Virginia was 
looking out of the window with something like 
animation. Snowball seemed an old friend to her, 
spite of the memories she brought, . 

“Yes, Joshua, I promise to ride her; the 
beauty, see how she paws, the turf, Tell Eunice 
how pleasant everything is here—how much we 
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“Bllen,” said Virginia, when her friend came | was lost in a steamer, burned on the ocean more 


like Mrs. Rice. I am getting quite strong, as you 
see.” 
“Well, yes, you do look better, marm. But it’s 
getting pleasant up our way too. T was down in 
the gorge yesterday, setting things to rights about 
the little log cabin. ‘That big chestnut tree is 
putting out the heaviest grist of leaves I ever saw, 
and the vines are all green about the bridge. But 
what do you think I found in the cabin? Nigh 
upon half a bushel of chestnuts heaped up in one 
corner. Been there all the winter and nobody 
teched ’em. Curous, wasn’t it?” 

Virginia’s animation was all gone; she sat 
down in a chair by the window, panting for 
breath. 


fo f 
Yee ne 
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in, “after it is all over, tell me.” 

You would have thought from the quivering | 
pallor of her face that it was the execution of | 
some friend she was speaking of. 

“T will,” said Ellen, in alow voice. “It is not | 

et.” 
Y Virginia drew a struggling breath, and no more | 
was said, She had seen Ellen talking with | 
Joshua, and guessed at the subject of their con- | 


than a year ago. With his last words he bade 
me fill his place to this unhappy son, and I pro- 
mised. Sir, my brother is ill; I fear his mind i 
becoming disturbed. He will dieif you leave him 
there.” 

That earnest face, those eyes so full of deep’ 
deep feeling, had more power upon the Governors 
than this broken speech which seemed to come in 
gasps from her chest. 


versation. “Haye youa memorial? Does the Judge or 
| District Attorney sign your petition ?” 

“‘T have no petition.” 

“ No petition—no letters 2” 


. . 2 . e 
alone in his| “I ‘am a stranger, sir, and do not know how 


——_—___. 


CHAPTER LYVIL. 
PLEADING FOR A PARDON. 
Tus Governor of New York was 


“ Well,” said Joshua, unconscious of the mis- 
chief he had done, “I suppose I must be a going. 

ood-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Joshua,” 
kind fellow from the room. 

“ Next month, arly, I reckon by the orders we 
get. Eunice told me to tell you she thought so. 
A pair of stupendous carriage losses came up 
yesterday, and a new barouche. The stables 
won't hold ’em if she keeps on.” ’ 

Ellen went back to the house. She had not yet 
told Virginia that her cousin’s marriage Was 80 
near at hand, Indeed they seldom talked on that 
subject now. It was too seriously painful. 


said Ellen, following the 
“When is it to 
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| private office one day, when his secretary came in, these things are done. Yesterday I was in the 
| followed by a little creature that would have | prison for the first time ; for I had been again and 
appeared like a child but for a face, which | again and they refused to let mein. I found him 
possessed a wonderful power of expression, such alone in his cell, burning with fever, wild with 
as only thought and experience could give. ‘distress. The very sight of me drove him half 

This young creature went up to the Governor | crazy. He is an educated man, who has com- 
where he sat, and, leaning on the table with one | mitted one grave fault, but there is no wickedness 
arm, looked earnestly into his face—so earnestly in him. If ever a man was sorry for wrong- 
that the colour mounted faintly over it. doing he is. I know he has done a dishonest thing, 

“T have a brother,” said Ellen Nolan, “my | but he says it was under terrible temptation, and 


eldest brother; he has committed a crime, and | I believe him. You would believe him, sir, if you 
they have put him in State’s Prison. If he were had held his poor, shaking hands and looked into 
innocent, I would ask your pardon as a right; | hiseyesasIdid, Oh! sir, I wish you could see 
but knowing him guilty, I have come up here to | him. It would melt your heart. My father 
beg mercy for him, My father, sir, is dead; he | loved him so dearly ; knowing all his faults, he 
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could understand how a man might do wrong, 
and yet not beso very bad. This is all the plea 
I have to make. it you keep him there he will 
die, and my promise, given to a father who was 
just entering the gates of Heaven, will go un- 
redeemed,” 

The Governor, who was a kind and most just 
man, listened to the girl with more than patience. 
Her energy, that broken language, which was 
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Fig, 14. 


half explanation half petition, all unstudied and 
earnest as a child pleads, took him by surprise. 
He asked her to sit down, but she would not. 


Supporting herself with one arm, she still kept 


ier eyes on his face, looking as it were deep into 


they troubled that man’s heart till it stirred 
mercifully in his bosom. He took Ellen’s hand. 
She seemed so small and helpless that it was like 
encouraging a child. He asked questions, and 
listened to the whole story as she had told it to 
Virginia months before. When she came to the 
robbery, her voice broke and her eyes fell; that 
painful truth brought the crimson of deep shame 
into her white cheeks. He was guilty, she owned, 


Fira. 13, 


Fia. 12. 


but not so guilty as might be thought. He posi- 
tively believed his friend to be dead, and in a 
loose way that friend had almost promised the 
money, and more than that to him. It was all 
wrong—terribly wrong—but would the Governor 


beyond the Rocky Mountains, and there work out 
a new life for him, such as her father could 
look down from Heaven and ask the angels to 
witness. 

All this was touching and pathetic; but the 
Governor of a State cannot always listen to the 
pleadings of his own heart. He became restive 
under those wistful eyes, that shed no tears, but 
was all the more powerful for that, and at last 
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broke off the conversation rather coldly, It was 
imprudent he said, to listen to 2 petition which 
had really nothing but sisterly affection to recom- 
mend it. It grieved him to say this, but it seemed 
to him impossible to act otherwise. 


o 


his heart, The magnetism of a brain and heart | forgive him for her sake? She was so helpless He shook hands with the poor girl kindly, but, 
like hers, united on one purpose, is more powerful | and an orphan. If he would, they two, with a} chilled to the heart by his words, she went away 
with sympathetic men than argument or prayers; \ younger brother she had, would go out West, far! feeling like death. 
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Virginia knew nothing of this, She thought 
Ellen busy negotiating for her book, and asked 
her about it when she came home at night, look- 
ing so tired and careworn, This reminded Ellen 
that the week was almost up. In her anxiety she 
had forgotten the precious manuscript. 

The next day she went down to the city and 
came home radiant. Her manuscript was accepted 
with warm praise. In afew weeks it would be 
published. 

“Now,” she said, stealing an arm around Vir- 
ginia’s neck as she told her the news, “now we 
shall be independent.” 

“ Ah, how happy youlook, Ellen! No wonder ! 
You have done so much, while I have accom- 
plished nothing and have no hope. Oh! Ellen, 
T tried to sing while you were away, and could 
not. My voice is gone.” 

“That is because you have been so ill, dear 
lady. It will come back sweeter than ever; if 
not, my book will sell. I can write more, and 
that will be enough for us both. This is inde- 
pendence, lady !” 

Virginia returned her kisses with warmth. She 
loved the generous girl weil enough to take even 
money from her without a sense of obligation 
wounding her pride, and that is the greatest test 
of a magnanimous nature that a human being is 


_ capable of in this degenerate age. 


“What is the difference?” said Ellen, brim- 
ming over with gratitude that she could do some- 
thing for her lady. “ Don’t I love to take every- 
thing from you? Oh! I’m so thankful that it is 
my turn now!” 

(To be continued. Commenced in No. 278.) 


THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
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BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

One of the most curious changes of fashion is 
the mixing of almost all sorts of colour in a cos- 
tume—light and dark blue, blue and violet, pink 
and blue, green and blue. 

The new pink is quite a salmon colour, or as, 
some say, a flesh shade; the blues are turquoise and 
a deep, almost purple blue; the green a curious 
dead-leaf pale shade, not unlike the bloom of the 
best green tea. 

Tt is not unusual to see all these shades blended 
on a bonnet. For instance, a turban-shaped 
bonnet composed of folds of light blue faille silk 
and dark blue velvet, and bows of both, with pink 
roses. 

‘Another turban bonnet with folds of turquoise, 
blue and salmon-pink faille, bows of light blue 
faille and dark blue velvet. 

A third bonnet of a different shape consisted 
chiefly of bows of silk and velvet in large upright 
loops, of light blue faille and dark blue velvet ; one 
bow of sad green faille conspicuously placed nearly 
in the centre. 

Another bonnet of violet and blue faille and 
bows of the same, with a spray of pink roses and 
green leaves. 

Of course, these bonnets are to be worn with 
costumes in which the blending of the various 
coon of which they are composed is carried 
out. 

The Princess of Wales recently wore a robe of 
oneof these new mixtures at the races. It was com- 
posed ofviolet faille trimmed entirely with skyblue 
satin. 

A handsome dress which we recently observed 
was composed of crimson yelyet and light fawn 
faille. ‘The body was entirely of velvet, the 
sleeves bell shaped, of faille edged with a frill 
bordered with velvet. The skirt was en traine, 
and en iablier in front with bands of faille piped 
with crimson and headed by bands of crimson 
velvet, each band about an inch wide. A panier 
open in front, edged with a faille frill piped with 
crimson and set on with a band of velvet, looped 
up with crimson velyet bows. 


Good value for money is desired by all; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book 


sellers. : 

Epruersy or Firts.—A sure cure for this distressing 
complaint is now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo 
pages) on- Foreign and_Native Herbal Preparations, 
published by FROF, O. PHELPS BROWN. The pre. 
scription was discovered by him in such a providential 
manner, that he cannot conscientiously refuse to make 
it known, as it has cured everybody who has used it for 
Fits, never haying failed in a single case. The ingre- 
dients may be obtained from any chemist. Sent free to 
any address on application to PROF. O. PHELPS 
BROWN, 2, King-street, Coyent-garden, London, 
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Frontispiece.—Fic. 1. Bonnet of rice straw 
trimmed with blue terry silk and a blue 
feather.—Fic. 2. Straw hat trimmed with a 
fold of grey silk, grey ribbon bows behind, and 
a branch of pink roses.—Fia 3. Hat trimmed 
with a black ribbon, white lace and veil, and 
apink rose.—Fia. 4. White chip bonnet trimmed 
with the new salmon pink, feather to match, 
and white lace.—Fic. 5. Black straw. hat 
trimmed with black ribbon, lace, and rose- 
coloured flowers. 

Fic. 6.—Morning or afternoon dress of striped 
cambric or mohair. 

Fic. 7.—Robe of White Alpaca.—Pieces laid 
on the skirt of azure blue taffetas. Jacket of 
blue taffetas edged with a rouche of ribbon. 

Fic. 8.—Dress of Mauve and Violet.—Petti- 
coat of mauve cachmere with deep pleating of 
violet. Panier and jacket of mauve silk faced 
with violet ; or the whole may either be of silk 
or cachmere, or of Irish poplin. 

Fic. 9 isa pretty little article for a Chid’s 
Dress. It may be of white cambric or piqué 
trimmed with embroidery, or of black silk. In 
bright-coloured cachmere it is also pretty. It 
may beslipped onin a moment over aplain frock 
tomake a child look *«dressed.’’ It is also a 
nice pattern for a baby’s bib. 

Fic. 10.—This is a handsome Sleeve for a 
Silk Dress.—The pleated frill is of the material 
of the dress, orif two shades are used, it should 
match the trimming. In mourning it makes 
up very well with a crépe sleeve. 

Fic. 11.—'This also isa sleeve that trims as 
well for mourning as for colours. 

Fic. 12.—Design for an under sleeve. 

Fic. 138.—The Guipure * Insertion. — The 
materials. —Vandyke braid the size given, and 
Walter ‘Evans fand Co.’s Boar’s Head crochet 
cotton, No. 20, and H. Walker’s Penelope cro- 
chet hook, No. 4. * * Make a chain the length 
required, then turn, and for the lst row miss 2 
and 1 treble, then 6 chain; turn, iniss 5 and 1 
double in the 6th stitch, then 6 chain, join toa 
point of the braid 5 chain and 1 single through 
the Ist of the 6 chain, *, then 5 chain, join to 
the next point of the braid 5 chain, 1 single 
through the last 1 single; then 6 chain, turn, 
miss 5, and 1 double in the 6th stitch; then 
miss 2, and 1 treble on the chain stitches; then 
2ichain, miss 2, and 1 treble; then 6 chain, turn, 


miss 5, and 1 double in the 6th stitch; then 6 


chain, join to the last point of the braid which 
was joined to; then 5 chain, and 1 single 
through the Ist of the 6 chain. Repeat from * 
to the length required, and fasten off. Repeat, 
for the other side, from * * to the end, and 
fasten off. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Designs for Point Lace.— 
Trace the outline as usual with the narrowest 
lace braid, and work the stitches with Walter 
Evans and Co’s Mecklenburg thread, No. 16, 
and. H. Walker’s eliptic needles, No.19. ~ 


NEW MUSIC. 


“Cupid.” A ballad. The words by 8. Ram, 
Esq. ; the music by Richard de Valmency. (Pub- 
lished by W. Czerny, 81, Regent-street.) A pretty 
playful ballad with a very easy accompaniment, 
suited for a mezzo-soprano voice. The music is 
very well fitted to the following words;— 


*Twas noonday ; on a grassy mound 
Within the forest ah: Rites 


I saw a child stretched on the 
_ ’Twas Cupid, fast asleep. ground, 
His beauty struck-me far above ~ 
All boys I'd ever seen, 
But, as I’d sworn to banish love 
To look I did not mean, d 


But oh! those limbs of perfect shape 
Pressing the fragrant sod ! 

Isigh. He’s instantly awake— 
A breath awakes the god! 

He quickly spreads his rosy wings 
And, bending straight his bow, 

With one of his sharp arrows stings 
My heart and lays me low. 

*‘ Go now,” said he, “to Chloe’s feet, 
And languish there and weep; 

In vain her pity you'll entreat 
For rousing me from sleep.” 
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A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 
o-—-—- 

“ Fearful extravagance! I never saw anything 
like it!” 

Mrs. Jerome Watson spoke with emphasis and 
feeling, and Mr. John Cox heard her meekly, 
with a faint smile hovering around his lips. __, 

“ What is it now, Fanny?” he asked, looking 
up from his newspaper at his sister's flushed 
face. 

“ Eliza!’ 4 

The word was fairly popped out of Mrs. Wat- 
son’s mouth, and Mr, Cox seemed to fully under- 
stand all it implied. . 

“Bliza suits me,” he said lazily. “ She 


keeps the house in order, cooks superbly, and 


never bothers.” 

“Keeps the house in order !” said Mrs. Watson, 
with supreme scorn. ‘The dust under the sofas, 
bureaus, and beds is an inch thick. As for cooking, 
do you know, brother John, the waste that goes 
on in your kitchen ?” 

ce But, Fanny—’ 

“T will speak,” was the rejoinder that cut short 
the contemplated remonstrance. ‘If I. did not 
come over now and then, and exercise some little 
supervision, 1 believe Eliza would make you_pay 
for food enough to support a family of ten. John 
Cox,” and the tone was now awful in its solemnity , 
“ you must get a wife.” 

“No I thank you, Fan.” ; 

‘* But, John, do listen to reason. You are rich, 


and you ought to have a family around you. 
You are nearly forty now, and it is really time you 


had a wife, if you ever intend to have one.” 

“But if I never do* intend to have one, 
Fanny ?” 

« And leave your money to a charity hospital, 
or an alms-house.” 

“T might do worse.” 

‘You might do better. Come now, John, 
just think what a nice lot of girls you. met 
last winter at my parties, There was Jennie 
Stiles.” 

“Snub nose! Fan., I abhor a snub nose.” 

“ Well, Lizzie Bates has a pure Grecian 
profile.” 

“ And sandy hair. If there is one thing more 
detestable than another, it is sandy hair.” _ 

“Julia Stone has hair as brown as a chest- 
nut,” 

“And grey eyes. Fan., do you know I did 
‘seriously incline’ to Julia Stone until I saw her 
weep, when I discovered that her eyes were that 
peculiar shade of grey that shades to a lively green 
in hours of moist tribulation.” 

“John, you are incorrigible. But I had hopes 
of you when you were sending hot-house bouquets 
and handsomely bound volumes of the ppets to Mrs. 
Gordon. She was so handsome, and so superior in 
every way.” 

“ Fan., never tell I told you. She wrote! She 
wasliterary. Fancy poor me with a wife detailing 
the conjugal felicities of Sophia and Alfred upon 
superfine foolscap, while John went without his 
dinner. Ugh! he first sight of what she called 
her literary trifles drove me from the field.” 

“ Well, Josephine Darcy is not literary.” 

“No; she is just one remove from an idiot.” 

“But, John, you willnever find a perfect wo- 

man. Eyery man’s wife falls short of his ideal 

What can you say against that little daisy, Laura 

Murray.” 

“ Just that she is a daisy, a bread-and-butter 

miss.” 

«You are right, John’; her sixteen years would 

not suit well with your forty summers. She is too 
oung.” 

ry: “Oh, as for that, Iam not so very old, Fanny. 

My eyes are ignorant yet of crow s-feet, and my 

hair unstreaked by grey.” 

* And Laura's 

John.” 4 

“Not at all. Retroussée, Fanny, 

« And her hair is sancy- 

«Fanny ! Her hair 1s perfect polden in colour. 

In sunlight it is a tint to drive an artist. wild with 

enthusiasm.” 

«J think Honora Tevis would suit you better, 

John. She is more mature,” 


«J should think so! She is fifty if she isa 
day, and she dresses hideously. Iam sure Venus 
herself would be odious in that green dress and 
red shawl, and the soles of her boots are two 
inches thick.” 


« Well, John, I give it up. I will try to resign 
myself to the fact that you are a confirmed old ba- 
chelor.” 

And with this parting shot, Mrs. Watson took 
her flounces and feathers from her brothers sight, 
to bestow the yisionof their magnificence upon 


nose i decided. snub, 
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Mr. Watson and three olivye-branches who awaited 
her at home. 

She smiled often as she drove homeward, and 
once or twice nodded her head as if well pleased 
at some unspoken suggestion of her busy brain. 
Tt was the dearest wish of her heart to see her 
brother John married, and for many long years 
she had tried to accomplish this end. It only 
caused her to speak her vehement indignation when 
it was suggested that a bachelor uncle would 
probably bestow large legacies upon the little 
Watsons. 

She did not want John’s money, she would 
declare truthfully. She wanted to see dear John 
himself happily married, with children of his own 
to inherit his fortune. 

The conversation above recorded shows how far 
from successful she had been ; but a luminous idea 
was now busy in her mind, and she proceeded to 
act uponit. 

“ John,” she said, when he strolled into her 
parlour the next evening, ‘we are going to the 
Groves next week ; when are you coming ?” 

‘*T think I shall travel this summer, Fan.” 

“ Now, John, you will give us one month first 
Come, do promise ?” 

“But, Fan., you always hayeso much com- 
pany.” 

“Tf you will come, I won't have anybody at all 
—nota young lady. Ihave teased you awfully 
about a wife, John, but I will let you alone after 
this. You may live and die.in single blessedness, 
if you really desire it.” : 

“Then I will come. But you told me, last time 
we spoke of the Groves, that Miss Murray was 
going with you for a nionth.” 

“ Oh, she is such a mere child; a snub-nosed, 
sandy-haired, bread-and-butter miss, scarcely out 
of the school-room. Of course I am not so ab- 
surd as to suppose you will pay attention -to her. 
Still, if you wish it, I will postpone her visit till 
you are gone.” 

“Ono. Don’t alter your arrangements on my 
account. She will not interfere with me.” 

Mrs. Watson had called Laura Murray a daisy, 
and a very bright fresh one she looked, as she stood 
upon the wide porch at the Groves the morning 
after her arrival. She was very fair, with large 
grey eyes, and a profusion of light hair, just 
sufficiently tinged with red to be sandy, yet glossy, 
waving, and pretty in its free nnbound masses. 
Her figure was graceful, and she was a lady in 
every word and look, while yet a free-hearted 
child in many respects. 

She looked upon the middle-aged bachelor 
brother of her hostess with respectful liking, 
which developed into cordial good feeling in 
a few days. He was so kind, she thought 
gratefully: would carry her drawing-book for 
her to all the nicest places for sketching ; 
drove her out day after day, and even indulged 
her in what Mrs. Watson declared a perfectly in- 
sane desire, namely, a canter upon his own favour- 
ite horse, Thunderer. Then in his trips to town 
he always remembered a package of candies for 
tke children, and a separate dainty box for the 
biggest child of all, as Mrs. Watson would call 
her, as she enjoyed her share of sweets, 

Cunning Mrs. Watson! Nota word or hint 
now dropped from her lips to her brother upon 
the often-discussed subject of matrimony. Some- 
what ostentatiously she would beg him not to 
allow Laura totake him from his paper or cigar. She 
drew his attention to the fact that Laura actually 
wrapped a scarlet shawl around her when she 
wore a shimmering green tissue that suited her 
creamy complexion to perfection, She shuddered 
herself at the thick soles of Laura’s walking boots, 
and commented upon the fact that crying made 
Laura’s eyes green. 

And John would sometimes admit, sometimes 
combat these facts, and still devote the long leisure 
hours of a country life to Laura. 

The promised month was nearly over, and Fanny 
pleaded for a few weeks more of her brother's 
society. 

**Don’t leave me now, John, when I am going 
to make the house pleasant.” 

*‘ It is pleasant enough, Fan.” 

“You are a dear good fellow to say so, but I 
know how you must have been bored, John. Dan- 
cing attendance upon a school-girl must have 
been simply horrible for a man of your fastidious 
refinement.” 

«Not at all. Besides, Miss Murray has left 
school.” 

«But she is so young yet. Iam sure her un- 
formed mind can never offer companionship for 
yours,” 

“There is a great deal of undeveloped power 
there, Fan, She brings a fresh, vivacious intelli- 
gence to bear upon almost every subject, A few 


years of foreign trayel would do wonders for 
er. 

“T think you are very kind to speak of her in 
that way, John. Poor little thing, she is very 
plain.” 

“Plain, Fan.! plain! You never saw a more 
exquisite complexion, and her eyes are most ex- 
pressive and brilliant.” 

“But green in tears, John. And such boots!” 

‘Good gracious, Fan.! you would not have 
the child tramping about the country lanes 
and roads in paper-soled slippers, would you? 
She shows her sense in wearing good strong shoes.” 

* Of course. I approve of sense, and Laura has, 
as you say, considerable. I think if she wished to 
cultivate her talent she would soon write very well 
Some of her letters home are really literary gems, 
they are so original and vivacious. But I hope 
the poor child will never be literary.” 

“Why not? Why should not a woman develop 
any power or talent she possesses ?” 

“But, John, how if her husband wants his 
dinner while Amelia and Paul are in agonies of 
separation upon paper ?” 

“ Let her husband wait! he must be a nice 
fellow if he lets his own coarse appetite interfere 
with the outpourings of genius. But Icannot talk 
any longer now, Fan. I promised Laura a drive. 
Will she stay any longer, Fanny ?” 

“O yes; all next month.” 

“ Well, don’t engage my room for anybody for 
a week or two, Fan. Iam not quite ready to start 
upon my travels yet.” and John went out. 

He was scarcely out of sight when Mrs. Watson 
twisted around and astonished young Watson in an 
impromptu waltz, singing : 

‘Oh, John, John, you are very far gone.” 


Before retiring that night, she paid a visit to 
Taura’s room, and with wily purpose brought the 
conversation to bear upon her brother. 

‘He is a nice old dear,” she said. 

“Old! Why, Mrs. Watson, surely you do not 
call Mr. Cox an old man!” 

“No; but he is middle-aged and fussy.” 

“ How is he fussy? I thought he was always 
courteous and gentle.” 

“But he has such odd ways.’ 

“They must be generous, honourable ways, and 
they are so uncommon I suppose they do seem odd.” 

“But still you know Laura, a man of his age 
does get fussy, settled opinions, especially if he is 
a confirmed old bachelor.” 

“But, Mrs. Watson, he—he—you know—per- 
haps— Is he a confirmed old bachelor?” she said 
desperately at last. 

“Oh, yes, dear; John will neyer marry. He 
has told me so.” 

“But to-day, when we were riding—you know 
he took me out—and—”’ 

“Yes, dear. Iknow heis very kind about taking 
you out.” 

“ But—when we were riding to-day— I am sure 
you can’t be more astonished than I was.” 

‘« My dear, there is nothing astonishing in John’s 
taking you to ride,” said wicked Mrs. Watson, not 
helping the young girl one atom in her confessions 
but inwardly longing to smother her with kisses. 

«* No—’ and the crimson flushes chased each 
other prettily upon Laura’s rounded, dimpled 
cheeks—* but to-day—as we were out, he—he— 
please don’t be angry—he asked me to marry him!’ 

Then Mrs. Watson did catch the blushing, happy 
girl into her own motherly arms, and give her a 
warm, sisterly welcome to her new honours, sure, 
from all signs and omens, that love, and love only, 
prompted the hearts of the pretty daisy Laura 
Murray and John Cox, no longer a confirmed 
bachelor. 
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Hoitowayr’s Prrus.—Nervous Derangements.—Nob 
only is the nervous system affected by variations of 
temperature and atmospheric vicissitudes, but it also 
intensely syinpathises with disorder in any part of the 
body. These excellent pills, long noted for their powers 
of promoting digestion, regulating secretions; and 
enforcing excretions, have likewise proved themselves 
the most certain of neurotonics and the best preservers 
of vital energy. In summer Holloways Pills are espe- 
cially useful in guarding the system against malaria and 
sunstroke from excessive heat, and in perfecting diges. 
tion to that degree which permits the various vegetables 
and fruits abounding at this season to be eaten with 
es even often with adyantage to the health,— 

DVT. 

Srectacies.—Of all the gifts which science hasso 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
rabks higher than the mears afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue Our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 
be avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic-lanterns, dissolving views, &c,,from 
whom catalogues may be obtained, 


UNDER THE. LIGHT OF THE MOON. 


—_90—— 
BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 


Oh! wierdly the midnight lustre falls 
Through the white-encrusted roof, 

And a glow of the emerald on each leaf falls, 
Where the foliage weaves its woof. . 

The crystal above, like a fond heart, bears 
To the innermost shrine, too soon 

The reflect of love that its wooer wears 
Under the light of the moon. 


So shimmering down on the living wave 
From the sky in its holy calm 

The sun’s pale daughter, untiring, brave, 
Is a-tilling her watery farm. 

Look at the furrows of ebb and flow, 
Like the ploughman’s work at noon ! 

How their ridges rise o’er the calm below, 
Under the light of the moon. 


And glowing down on the maiden soul 
As the moon on the trembling sea, 
When a lover his glances can scarce control, 
So stirred might her heart tides be. 
Together they warble a sweet duet 
Set to an old, old tune, 
Since Adam first sang it, in fashion yet, 
Under the light of the moon. 


Fiook above at my dome of flowers, 

And you at the salt, salt sea ; 
Inourish thy mem’ry in these quaint hours 
When perhaps you dream of me. 

Could I crave a spell or invoke a gift 
From the ruler of night, my boon 

To be wooing thee where the shadows drift 
Under the light of the moon. 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


It is unaccountable how little people value 
health until they have lost it; how recklessly 
they will sit in wet garments and damp shoes ; 
and stay in polluted, unventilated apartments, 
and wear thick clothes when they should wear 
thin, and vice versa ; and then, when the inevit- 
able penalty comes, in the shape of torturing 
pains, how madly they will swallow every 
specific ever trumped up, and warranted to 
cure every disease that flesh is heir to, without 
regard to symptoms or constitutional tenden- 
cies. : 

And here comes in the quack’s harvest, 
reaped over the wide field of man’s credulity. 
Who knows but this last discovery may be the 
very thing that will “set them up?” So it is 
swallowed with a faith that would be quite 
touching, had it not its ludicrous side in the 
long procession ot pills, plasters, and potions 
that have preceded it: some—harmless as 
brown bread and coloured water could make 
them ; others compounded with a recklessness 
worthy of eternal punishment in this or any 
other world, discovered or undiscovered. 


Meantime the quacks ride “four in hand” 
through a gaping world, dashing carelessly 
past the hearses that slowly bear their victims 
to the ‘* long home.” 


For all this, surely that day will come when 
inherited health will be a thousand-fold more 
precious a legacy than inherited wealth; that 
day when quacks. will find’ their proper level ; 
and common sense and wholesome food and 
judicious exercise and free ventilation will 
supersede the whole inflicted race of them. 


A coov-1L00KtNG fellow was arraigned before the 
police-court, charged with having stolen a watch. 
The judge asked him what induced him to commit 
the theft. The young man replied that, having 
been unwell for some time, the doctor advised him 
to take something, which he had accordingly done. 
The judge asked what had led him to select a 
watch. ‘“ Why,” said the prisoner, “TI thought 
if I only had the time, that Nature would work a 
cure!” 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: ‘I consider Bunrer’s NERvINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. ‘Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: ‘I havetried Bunrer’s Ner- 
VINE in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in 
every instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. lad, per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J, R. Cooper, Maidstone, 
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AMUSING SCRAPS, 


re) 

A Horse dealer, describing a used-up horse, 
said he looked as if he had been editing a daily 
newspaper. 

Loyine Wire: Here, James, see what a good 
little wifey I’ve been in your absence. Whilst 
you’ye been away amusing yourself, I’ve 
cleaned all your pipes, Look, sir, I’ll be bound 
you wouldnt know this meerschaum again! 
It looks nice and clean now, doesen’t it? though 
you can’t tell, dear, what a deal of time it took 
me to take all the nasty colour and dirt off. I 
assure you I had to scrape it ever so thick with 
an oyster knife!—(Poor James looks very 
disconsolate, and, gazing with eyes of abject 
despair on his fayourite meerschaum, that had 
taken him five years’ hard smoking to“culloter,” 
turns upon his heel, and wipes away a tear!) 

A man fond of experimenting, hearing thata 
raven would live two hundred years, bought one 
to test the truth of the assertion. 

“© MaTRIMoNy,” said a modern Benedict, the 
other day, “ produces remarkable revolutions ; 
here am J, for instance, in ten short months, 
changed from a sighing lover to a loving sire.” 

Wry is an invalid cured by sea bathing like 
a confined criminal?—Because he is sea- 
cured (secured). 

«“ ARE you the mate of the ship ?”? asked an 
emigrant of the cook. No, sir; I’m the man 
that cooks the mate !”” 

SypneyY Smirn hearing it observed of one of 
the celebrities of the age that he had appeared 
to great advantage in conversation, said, ‘* Yes, 
there were some splendid flashes of silence.” 

A SAILOR ‘being about to sail for India; a 
citizen asked where his father died ? * In ship. 
wreck.” ‘And where did your grandfather 
die?” * Ag he was fishing, a storm arose, and 
he with his companions perished.” ‘ And your 
great grandfather?” He also perished from 
shipwreck.” ‘Then, if [ were you, I would 
never go to sea.” ‘Pray, my philosopher, 
where did your father die?” ‘My father, 
gaandfather, and great grandfather, died in 
bed.”” Then, if I were you, I would never go 
to bed.” 

AN old gentleman was sitting upon the brink 
of a river, fishing most patiently. Suddenly a 
vicious little dog stole up behind him,and gave 
him a spiteful snap through his pantaloons. 
«Whew !”’ exclaimed the old fisherman, “Ive 
got a bite at last.” 

A Lavy being about to marry a man who 
was very low in stature was told that he was 
a very bad fellow. ‘Well,’ says she, “if he is 
bad there’s one comfort—there’s very littie of 
him.” 

Ir is complained of Shakspeare, that he un- 
necessarily murdered Hamlet. But he has 
been paid forit. A great many Hamlets have 
murdered Shakspeare. 

Saip a purchaser to a horse dealer, **Is that 
animal sure footed?” ‘ Perfectly,’ said the 
jockey, “ when he puts his foot down, you’d 
think he never was going to take it up.” 

‘* WoNDERFUL things are done now-a-days,” 
said Mr. Timmins; “the doctor has given 
Flack’s boy a new lip from his cheek.’”’ « Ah,’’ 
said his lady, ‘‘many’s the time I have known 
a pair taken from mine, and no very painful 
operation either.” 


MONTHLY PART OF THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER FOR AUGUST. 
Now Ready, price 7d, post free 9d, 
With which will be given any a Pincushion on Mar- 
cella. 

Pincushion Traced on Marcella ready for working ; 
narrew scarlet and white braid is to be employed. The 
work is quickly and easily done, and is to be made up by 
cutting another piece the same size, sewing both together, 
and slipping an ordinary pincushioninside. To complete 
it a scarlet and white fringe is sewn round the edge. 
Messrs. J. Bedford and Co., of 186, Regent-street, and 
46, Goodge-street, Tottenham Court-road, will forward 
the requisite quantity of braid and fringe on receipt of 
six stamps. 

COLOURED FASHION PLATE, 
AUTUMN HATS AND BONNETS, 

Fia1. Bonnet of green faille, black lace, green ribbon 

d a tea rose. F ¢ 
ita 9. Black straw hat trimmed with black velvet and 
a green cock’s feather, and over which is a smaller black 
ostrich. , " 

arias 3. Hat of crimson velvet trimmed with a black 
lace scarf, amber flowers, and black ostrich feathers, 

Fia. 4. Grey felt hat trimmed with a puffing of pale 
buff and blue ribbon, a black Jace scarf behind, blue 
ostrich feather, white flowers and foliage. 3 

Fia. 5. A black felt hat trimmed with corded silk, 
scarlet ribbon fixed with a buckle, and a black ostrich 
feather. . ; 

Fra. 6. Bonnet of mauve terry silk with black 
feathers and a tea rose at the side, 

The pincushicn can be had separate, post free for four 
stamps, and the fashion plate for 1d., post free 144 


THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


—_o——. 


M. Hauanzier has found a new tenor. He isa 
young Lyonnais of the name of Saloman.— Musical 
Standard. 

Tue banns of marriage between Mdlle. Nilsson 
and M. Rozeaud have been published at West- 
minster Abbey, where it is rumoured the wed- 
ding will take place on the 27th inst.—Musical 
Standard, 


Miss Sopuin Ferrart has been appointed in- 
structor of singing to the Princesses Louise and 
Beatrice.— Musical Standard. 


Mr. Cuarperron commences the winter dramatic 
season at Drury-lane on Saturday, September 
21st, with a dramatic version, by Mr. Andrew 
Halliday, of Sir Walter Scott's poem of The Lady 
of the Lake. 


On the 29th inst. Mr. Henry Irving and the 


Lyceum company will open the Standard theatre, 
for a limited period, with the drama of The Bells. 


The piece will be produced with all the original 
scenery, dresses, &e., and Mr. Irving will resume 
his impersonation of Matthias. 


Mr. Creswick and Miss Sarah Thorne are an- 
nounced to appear at Margate next week. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron will appear for a limited 
number of nights at the Strand theatre on Satur- 
day, in Not Such a Fool as He Looks. 


Mrs. Bintrncton has been engaged by Mr. 
Boucicault, and will appear in the new spectacle 
in preparation in Covent-garden, 


Tne Marionettes and Fantoccini opened for a 
short season at St. James’s-hall on Tuesday. 


Mr. Ann Mrs. Wraan’s farewell benefit took 
place on the 13th. 


CHARADES, &c. 
CHARADE. 


If _you feel yourself sad to my first pray apply, 
Your spirits will quickly restore ; 

It can gladden the heart and enliven the eye, 
And always dwells near the sea-shore, 


My second’s a vacancy, gap, or a space, 
And may be both little and large; 
My whole now appears in a very fit place, 
And is meant to convey a discharge. 
ConuNDRUMS, 
1. What town is drawn more frequently than any 
other ? 
2, Who was the first postman ? 
. What is the key note to good breeding ? 
4, Why is a rook like a farmer ? 
5. Why is anger like a potato? 
6. Why does pedestrianism help arithmetic ? 


oS) 
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ANSWERS, 
CHARADE, 
Skylight. 

ConunDRuUMS, 


When he is going to Bray. 

. Her coachman, 

. Because the sooner it is put out the better. 
. Because it is an invisible force. 

. When it is under canvas. 

- People plant them and they shoot. ° 
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LETTER BASKET, 


—o 


A Locxz.—Your address is illegible. Thanks for offer 
of M.S. Our arrangements for some time are complete. 

J.G. E. says: ‘‘ When parents give a child a name, 
have they the privilege of -changing the pronunciation 
ofthe name? Ought other people to call the child’s 
name as itis generally pronounced, or as the parents 
pronounce it? For instance, when the name Leila is 
given to two girls of different families, and the parents 
of one call their daughter Lighla, and the other call 
theirs Leela, both spelling their names Leila, what is 
theiproper pronunciation of the word ?jAlso,please giveme 
the correct pronunciation of the word Evelina,” In the 
case of Lelia, each child’s parents may pronounce her 
name to suit their own fancy. The dipthong eiis sounded 
asiand alsoas e, in @ certain class of words, at the 
option of the speaker, For example, neither is pro- 
nounced nighther or neether, and one pronunciation is as 
correct as the other. Evelina is pronounced Ey-e./ee- 
nah. 


A Danis’ MAN says : ‘Noticing your answers to cor- 
respondents in the Lady’s Own Paper, and deeming them 
just what they should be, I have concluded to ask your 
opinion in regard to a point of etiquette. Suppose a 
gentleman is accompanying a young lady to church on 
Sunday evening, and going home after services another 
should come up and offer her his arm as an assistant 
escort for part of the way home, what courtesy should 
the gentleman accompanying the young lady show the 
other, in case the young :ady accepts the proffered arm ? 
Is it right for the young lady to accept the arm offered ? 
and is it correct, according to the rules of etiquette, fora 
young man to join in with a couple in that way? By 
answering the above questions as early as possible you 
will oblige very much.’? A considerate gentleman 
would not offer to accompany a lady and gentleman 
unlesg he had an intimation that it would be agreeable ; 
and only the lady is likely to give it. Of course, he is 
to be treated as the lady’s friend by any gentleman who 
accompanies her. In most well-ordered communities 


one gentleman is held to be adequate protection for one 
lady. This particular lady may be exceptionally weak, 
or may wish to have two beaux on her string, or two 
strings to her bow. ; 

J.C. says: ‘‘ Will you be so kind as to state in your 
answers to correspondents what means I should take to 
find an uncle whom I have not heard from in twenty 
years, and who was at that time on board her Majesty’s 
ship St. Joseph, of the British navy? Also, how to 
address a letter to the British War Office.”? Your best 
way to get trace of your uncle would be to write to his 
relatives for information about him, If that does not 
enable you to learn his fate, or whereabouts, then 
advertise in some London newspaper. If you address a 
letter simply, British War Office, London, it will be sure 
to reach its destination. 

Winow says: ‘‘ Your paper is such a favourite, and its 
answers to correspondents seem to me 80 very appro. 
priate and to the point, that I venture to ask your 
advice on a subject that I am afraid you will think 
rather foolish for a person of my age and experience: I 
am almost thirty-one, a widow, and comfortably situated 
as regards worldly:circumstances. Anoldlover of mine, 
who began the world with every prospect of a brilliant 
and happy future, remained but a few years in the pro. 
fession of his choice, became very dissipated, and, alto- 
gether, has not been successful, or done at all well since, 
Althovgh we have not met for a very long time until 
within the last year, he was always much attached to 
me, and blames me for all his ‘misfortunes.’ He gays 
that my marriage was the primary cause of his leaving 
his profession and becoming so unsettled afterwards. 
More than a year ago he came here, after along absence, 
and to all appearances was very ‘steady.’ His friends 
thought him thoroughly reformed; but since then he 
went back to the ‘States,’ and came here a fortnight ago 
looking, I am told, very miserable and seedy, 1 directly 
put this down as the effects of dissipation, but he denies 
this, and says he lost his money in New York and hag 
had a very rough time. I must believe this, as Ihave no 
way of finding out the contrary. He has friends; could 
do well enough, and I am sure does not drink at present, 
as he spends a great part of his time at my house. 
When I first knew him I was too young to be a judge of 
character, but a clergyman who was a school-mate of 
his told me that he is naturally of too fickle and unstable 
a temperament ever to become settled or change for the 
better. Now I know him to be of a very kind and affec- 
tionate disposition, and haye thought that he might be 
the victim of circumstances, as he has not been happy. 
He has asked me to try and love him, and says he can 
never go far wrong so longas he hasme. I am afraid I 
could easily do this, if I felt confident that my influence 
would cause him to become settled and thoroughly eradi- 
cate this, I believe his only vice. Will you give me your 
best advice what to do? Shall I put him to some test or 
shall I dismiss him altogether? I look very much 
younger than I am, and could make a good match; 
besides, I have been told that his being so much here 
may create scandal and prevent others from coming to 
visitme. j:veni¢ it dig, I would find it very hard to 
Send him away altogether, as he is not employed at 
present, and never seems fo happy as when with me. I 
have heard since,and he acknowledgesit,that he spoke of 
me ina disrespectful manner. He said that although 
I was still pretty, I was becoming rather passee ; and he 
is older than Il am. Now doyou think that if he loved 
me he would utter such asentiment ?” Weare unwilling 
to injure the prospects of your lover; but we are bound 
to give the best counsel. You had better let the gentle. 
man live elsewhere, until he has given evidence of a 
thorough reform ; and it is a great risk to marry any 
man who has been weak enough to fail in life and go 
into dissipation because he missed his aim in one parti- 
cular matter. Take care that you do not marry in Laste, 

and repent at leisure. 

Anxious says: ‘'I have been a reader of your paper 
for the past two years, and have not yet had occasion to 
come to you for advice, but I am in such a position now 
that I do not consider myself qualified to judge for my- 
self; so if you will give me some advice on the subject, 
you will greatly oblige me. Iam engaged to a young 
lady whom I love dearly, and she used tosay she returned 
it; but of late she has been talking of a gentleman, a 
mutual acquaintance, and saying that she ‘loves him 
dearly,’ and that she ‘ would rather marry him than any 
other man in the world,’ and similar expressions, Now 
I; may be unjustly jealous—which God forbid —but it 
strikes me that this is not proper language for an 
engaged lady to use with regard to a single gentleman, 
or, in fact, any gentleman except her future husband, 
What shallI do? I wait your answer with anxiety.’ 
She must lack a right sense of duty and propriety ; and 
we—if so placed—would tell her that such a state of 
heart is inconsistent with her engagement, and release 
her fromit. Her language invites thiscourse. She 1s 
probably fickle, or ambitious; she is certainly a good 
girl to part with. 


Crp says: ‘‘I wish to propose the following Case: 
namely, A young gentleman haying fallen in love 
with a young lady, addresses her, and is ac. 
cepted. ‘She afterwards ascertains that he is in the 
habit of drinking, though he does not become intoxicated. 
She insists that he shall quit drinking entirely. He 
declines, and says she ought to place more Confidence in 
him itasmue'i'as he don’t get drunk. She thinking that 
her request was a reasonable one, and his excuse for not 
complying insufficient, breaks the engagement. The 
question is, Did she do right, or not?” First of all, she 
had a right to require it; since §0 many are ruined by 
drink, there is some risk in marrying one who drinks. 
She has a right to run the least possible risk. Whether 
she should exercise her right in this case is a question to 
be determined by the cirumsvances..such as the surround. 
ings, age, general character, etc., Gf the gentleman, 
She was probably on the safe side, 
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A cerTAIN linendraper waited upon a lady for 
the amount of an article purchased at his shop. 
She endeavoured to remind him that she had 
paid when he called some time ago; he declared 
he had no remembrance of the circumstance ; 
on which she produced his receipt. He then 
asked pardon, and said, “I am sorry I did not 
recollect it.” To which the lady replied, «I 


sincerely believe you are sorry you did not re- 
collect it,” 


Jury 27, 1872.] 


Ton Lapy’s OwN Parer is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 

will be sent direct from the Office, upon the receipt, 
P,.0.0., costing ld., at the following rates :— 


One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ...... 8s. 6d. 

39 Weekly Numbers ,, Braces 6s, 6d. 
Half-year . rf cocess 3s. 3d. 
Quarter slpewe i cite ite tree Is. 8d. 


When penny stamps are 


is experienced in procuring BACK NuMBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps ; Twenty-three numbers are published, at one. 
penny ; they will be sent to any address for Twenty-three 
stamps. Five parts are published; they will be sent 


ost free, upon the receipt of 35 peuny stamps. 
PSCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 3s. 6d, 
Every additional Line......... Biccsee aeaceteass Os. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ...... ww» §=©63. 0d. 
Every additional Line......+.+++++. Biesteeseeiee 1s.0d. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 3; Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, F.C. 


ORWICK’S 

AKING POWDER 
E AS BEEN AWARDED 
f ek GOLD MEDALS 

OR its SUPERORITY over all others, 
JVASES BreEAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&c. 
| GES and WHOLESOME. 
Soup in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 
ys Ntreae 6d, and 1s, PATENT BOXES, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 
R, -MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 
AN ENTIRE KELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 
CONSULTATION FREE, 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES, 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Town or Country) 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment,-bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON.GARDEN, 
N.B.--Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
buh.square, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANTEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 
RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms ; o)d point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance, 


N,B,—Mrs. E, has always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


M R. ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 

on the last Friday of this month, July 26th, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
“saving money, time, and temper,’ can never be realised 
80 well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ** In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Genera] to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I look on the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most usefu 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s, each, or 8s. the two; 
post free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
Bayswater. W. 


FS 
ano EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und 
7 pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
interfering in any way With present oceupation. Samples 
and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money 
immediately returned. 

Messrs. WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“FIELD'S OZOKERIT CANDLES,” 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 


: This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
Spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. Z 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
neryous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion, 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 
; : ELLIS’S 


RUTHIN WATERS 
SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 

AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corks BranpEp ‘‘R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,’ and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R, Exxis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Lzst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square: 

EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits,and thoroughly Recruits the Health, 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J, Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
ELUIS oO Neh OCA D 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


FyEBEBY inform the public that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark * a Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘‘ MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO. 


Ladies’ Levant Leather Boots for Country 


Wear, 
BUTTON, BALMORAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM. 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 


by application to 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 
MILLARD’S 
“INVISIBLE’ 
FACE POWDER; 
EXQUISITE TOILET 


PREPARATION 
FOR 


iM Beautifying and Preserving 
—U the Complexion, 
DELICATELY 


PERFUMED. 
Specially adapted for use in 
hot climates; 

Sold by Chemists, Perfumers 

&c., in Packets, 6d, 
And Elegant Bowes with Puff,ls.and 28. each. 


YV/HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuairEr Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 
For particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Secretary. 


AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
THE ‘* WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 
Hh )8 


my Agents—Crossk & BuacxwzEit, London, 
| _ PS eme ne cet 
ww" the world, 
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(CARPETS. TURKEY. MAPLE and Co. 
(JARPETS. 5 Guineas, MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(GABEETS: MAPLE and Oo. 
(SA BEETE. MAPLE and Oo. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. SILK. MAPLE and Co. 
(OUBTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co, 


Gerais, DINING AND DRAWING- 
_ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London, Good all woul reps, double 
width, 1s. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
ogre of all colours and widths; also, the Sshanghae 
atin. 
MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham-court-road. 


PPURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
RURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
FURNITURE MAPLE and Co: 
PRURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 


URNITURE.—MAPLE and Co.—Families 
who study economy and durability and elegance 
should visit this Establishment before giving their orders 
A Ten-Roomed House furnished complete in 24 hours. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post-free.—l45, 146, 147, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


BEDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
PREDSTEADS. MAPLE and Oo. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co, 
oe FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 


intel SHOULDERS, STOOPING 

HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


4) LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR. 
i GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded, 
x CHANDLER AND ©O., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners.street, Oxford- 
street, W. 


ee ES eee 

\ / EGETABLE ROUGE being perfectly harm 

less to the most delicate skin is used by thousands 

both for the lips and face ; it defies detection, and does 

not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


IES aee HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER ig 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s. 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists, 


— 

ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

J JOINTS.—The pain is instantly-relieved and com- 

plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 

Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d, per box; J. 

Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14'stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Ears and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures. It is 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J, 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court.road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps, 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 
*€ Resembling mother’s milk as ae as possible.” — 
Dr. H. Barkzr on Right Foods. “ The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.”—§ocial Science 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.»— 
Dr, HassaLu. ae 
No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by BAy ORY oud MOORE New Bond-street. 
n. 
Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists, 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename] 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO”S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR | 


The PimpleRemover,Baldwin’s TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a AAS ERE LO) aaa Shaver, and a Companion 
(@) e a 7 
MALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
put NE IS SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 


3d. per tablet, post free, 5 stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps; one dozen, 
carriage free,-P,O.O: 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & C0., 77, Walworth Road, London, 8.E. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &c. 
Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcnay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


| TISM, SCIATICA; NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
BEE AT eM OTHE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


ss by certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Hpaetee A ciation, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both as 

servative against, and curative of, these maladies. a3! , 
Dag. Abdominal Belt (Lady's), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 

See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G, Kemp, the Rev, C. Otway, &e., Ke. 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs. MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, H.C.—Catalogues free. 


AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


itively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, rca. RED. 
NESS PRIPLES, BLOTC HES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s, 9d. and 4s. &d. 
per Bottle, large size 118, Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; | 
ur direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHUKST and | 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 


HE BES rOURIFIER of the BLOOD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th. 
head and face, boils, biotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all osher affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 23. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps, T, BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


R. BRADLE Y’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 
in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 


rduit-street, London, W.C. ties and. obstructions of the Female System. 2s. 9d. 
Gondutt , : end4s. 6d per box; sent by post for stamps. T.BRAD- 
LEY, 33, Bond-sireet, Brighton, Female mixture, 

porn 2 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

FRENCH GOODS. 

RUFFLES, 2s., 38. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. P= NS!' PENS! PENS! 
Tomatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, Try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
Cocks Combs, ‘*Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of | ppNs, same used in the Bank’of England. One Pen 
Gomestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest | warrented tolasta month. Tobe hadof all Stationers 


description of | orofH.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s- buildings, Leonard-street, 


j s, Muscatels, also ever 
Imperial Plums, Mu y ed rare 


Hermetically Fruits. 
PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORDERS. 
Rutherford and Co., 
33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, W. 


GQ LOVES.-SPANISH KID, 
unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduced 
to this country by SAML., HODGKINSON & SON, 4,s 
Threadneedle-street, London.—Ladies? two-button 
Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d. per pair. A sample 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps, 
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“HRE’S PERSIAN BALM 
ICKLY PREVENTS 


U 
THER HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 

WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
rf\,HOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State of the Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints:—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds’ 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. These 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising, 

In boxes at Is, 11, each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SEA. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs. W. Sutton and UCo,, 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THompson. 


Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pis and medicine advertised, and they dcneme no good. 
i still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black mutter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tha 


I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
Yours truly, G.M, 
P.S'-—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations, 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
“FEALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 
C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, E.C, ; 


rg\HE ENAMEL of the THETH.—By using 

Cracroft’s Areca Nut Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating tecomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by J; 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists. 


THE LADY DENTIST, 


VERE HARDINGEH, 40, New North-road 
Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, silver, or vulcanite, made aud repaired at less 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s, gd. ; best, 5s. ; 
set £1 to £10. Painless system. Tooth che instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and 2scaling, See 


testimonials. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


WM. WAIN 


CARPETS. | 
CARPEHTS. 
CARPETS. 


GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 
VALUE 
EVER OFFERED, 


4 


IS NOW SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at priees never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 
SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO. BE OBTAINED OF 1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 


ek: a Coloured SCraps for ghildren, a set of 100 
illerent subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.— JOHN 
PHILLIPS & €60., TEA MERCHANTS, | sunntno ie etc Dado 
Ee SE EET TE EISEN ic 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.c. na PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
IVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d qner BY. to the pertous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
n ‘ 5 and postessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. be found an invaluable remedy in All cases of debility, 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King | nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of tho 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Sees, peed ge Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in ppd a atrertee the eel ae) esl tas, st 
; illi r upwards.—P} { A - gin, and in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes a 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or uy S ILLIPS and CO. have no Agents 48. 6d., 153., and 323.3 by post re Si. 153. 4d and 35a, 


by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester, 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury {09K 70 YOUR Tae, 

: : , R FRANCO Ss Sureeon- 

to the Most Delicate Skin. Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his alebeaton 

. : ‘ é 5 ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 

Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 

stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. abl) and eee anyayc as and are als 

: Ff 2 a : ; : e A ae <r : adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’S - cross -roa 
Price 3s. 6d. and 5s. A sealed packet sont free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt Enust on-square.—Consultation Free, 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 


Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. : TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 
ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


HA jase CURLING FL UID. LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 


Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 


i > tat . 4 id as ¢ al ot} . ¥ : Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
Fifteen years trial has pr oved the ee of ae aor a SDE or eas Ladies sfstain [Cards incrdaeai the: poweriiand’ comnesd) of stu 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 6 chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. “The followins 


tell their own tale:—CurisTiIngz Nixtssow writes :—* I 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 


voice.’ JENNY Linp :—“I ree the testimony already 
7 ~ -. xy a assays ralin favour of your Voice Lozenges.” Louis 
Produced in a few weeks, by the use of the W eNO HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. Pyeg I have benefitted much from the use of them.” 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, wit irections. : Mrs. German Reep:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, | clearness to the voice,” AncanisHor MAaNNinG :—‘I 
Peckham, London. approve very highly of them.” Rev. OnaruEs Gorpon 
Cummina@ DunBAR writes :—-‘ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” Sir 
Micuaru Costa:—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Huzrr ‘tnzopor Wacurten, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
** Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear ths voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm,”’ Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 18., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuackrriaRs-ROAD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, FINE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 


L ] i , 3d. a pint. As OM. 

witha strong coating of Pure Silver. PANY'S UXTRACT of MHA, requiring Baron Licbig, 
Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s.6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d ae arene Signature on every jar, being the only 
per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. Second Size, 93. 6d. per doz. Carvers, Se eaene a for soups, sauces, &. 
4s. 6d. pair. Tea and! Coffee Services, 35s. set. | Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet : 2a x cae 
Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. Egg-stands, 15s. Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 41. 4s. KINDS OF WORMS. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. atau Ea Se (PONTARDAWE) WORM 

OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. LOZENGES, 


(Prepared from the original receipt), 
Have been considered for nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by vhousands of testimonials. They also 
Ss EB W I N G IV A C H I N iH S strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
. them invaluable in ayers, te ret of the bowels, con- 
; Te , vulsions, aad measles, ein repared from plants 
S DAVIS and Oo.’s return of gales exce2ds any of tho existing companies, they | innocent to the most fielicater ohila, they eS be 
e 


haying the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering administered with perfect safety to children of all azey 
YT The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
Ea INSTRUC Tr ON FRE KE. of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS. Variable appetite, fostid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
z = aaah i picking of the ndse, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. ness and fulness of the belly, slimy stool, with occasional 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. griping pains, more particulary about the navel, sbort 
£8 dry congh, and smear of .the body, often mistaken 
: : . : ay ag tor decline, slow fever and irregular pu'se, s times 
Davis’s Superior Circular-Feed Machines ... = + otegen LOM 5010-0 convulsive fits, often causing edger death, ‘and heat 
Lancashire ,.. He on Mie ae nee ee coe he . 410 and itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
Excelsiors ... is 3: ote 7 oe ee ors pete pelgnipbaken. for. piles. Ppa tad 
: ; : old at 133$d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
Bisa and Wilson’s... eee ae see see we ” : 10 by pust for 14 or 34 stamps, from the sole manufacturer, 
Howe’s a nas pare S nas ; fe be ” < a JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA. 
Tones a A ach em re er as ;* ey ad ph a Caution.,—None are genuine unless they bear the In 
; : tee od tee tee tee . . 2» 3 10 ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
vc LOMAS'S vee ae = Ss _ ps - * ie 3 10 and the words, ‘‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’’ on the 
Willcox and Gibb’s ioe ra vee eee it wa if Fh Rea a5} Government stamp, Full directions with each box. 
Family. Machines re eo uc ate s VAS EY, ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 
Hand Machines - Je 0 linen or other white fabrics ? If so, get a bottle 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THA' SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY | ShG'ay Gosek ete REMOVING FLUID. 


one TERMS. Depot, 162, Pentoavilie-road, King’s-cross, 
DAVIS'S celebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. we) x JOMP 23 OGKLN 
Repairs by Skilled mechanics. Castings and fittines for the trade. Y ae  GLYOstine. RHUM 
8S. DAVIS and Co., Period Bee Borough (near St. George’s Church), and 8, J FOR THE HAIR AND THE SKIN 
ackney-road, London, | A chemical combination of Glycerine 
and genuine highly-perfumed aro. 
matic Rhum. Price 6d,, 1s,, 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. 6d. 


To soften, strengthen, and beautify 
the Hair, and to soften and purify 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


‘ By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &o., &c. 


By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


the Scalp ; also to remove Dandriff, 


= For chapped hands and lips, sore nose 
nated 
ns 


pimples, chafes, and roughness 
and rawness of the skin generally. 


May be used with Violet Powder or be 
substituted for it. It is also a ase. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious addition 
to the bath. 

For burns and chilblains, with Violet 
Powder, by thoroughly protecting 


GLYCERINE? 


| 


h ives jinsté 
H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E,| aavu| frompain®”* enanons rover 
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MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, Newinaron Butts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Handand 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments paaad po Machines exchanged 
ard repaired. ‘Trial allowed. 

ASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER. 


_ and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 

By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and Boner 74, Great Queen.street, 
Ww. 


JPOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de. 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 

Ww. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


BP 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folderl 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
>en Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Pirmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 

application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 


HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 
CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
roe fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament, 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 


cester. 
N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 18. and Is. 6d.3; enamels, 2s., 


2s, 6d.,and 3s. ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d.; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
19s. 6d, to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s, the 
pair. 
ee 
YE! DYE!! DYB!!! Any one can use 
them, A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 

Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 

Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 
Price Sixpence per bottle. — 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture ; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Dlumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 


Roe Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 

Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 113d., 24 inch ditto from 
2s. 114d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and all leading colours, from 1s. 43d. 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 2s. 43d., 2s. 114d. All 50 per cent. 
uuder value. Patterns free, §S. LEWIS. and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 
Castle-street, Holborn. 


LADIES HATS. 
R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 


street, begs to announce that he has Opened 
his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond.street,witha choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 


varied stock. 
varie oe S. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 

street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that he has opened his Juvenile Department, at No. 95, 
New Bond-street. where will be feund a choice assort- 
ment of every description of Juyenile Hats and Oaps. 
‘An inspection is respectfully solicited.’ 

J.S. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street, 


Cheap Parcels of Underclothing: 


LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES. 
LADIES’ DRAWERS Wiaiase oe re eens aecid am Fi em he eet 
e e 9” 


LADIES’ CHEMISE on ee a ae ee Oe thar 14s 

WADING’ PETTICOATS), Heo ck ck. foes gacer vo 18,6300 G0 “I8as. 28s 
FRENOH CAMISOLESH St) os ae secs ds tis, IG ee tes 
CHILDREN’S DRAWERS, First Size. sk 6d. }} Gs. 6d. 5, 
CHILDREN’S CHEMISE, First Size... 1... ek 7a: yyteee 7a: Gd._,, 


’ 
I Is. 02d. 12s 
Also one of the largest Retail Stocks in the trade of better qualities of Plain and Richly Trimmed’ 
at the same moderate price. Complete Outfits for Ladies aid iatniliog in any Quantit freer vee CEs 
Outfits of all kinds completed in ten minutes. Sets of Baby Linen, Baskets, aad Banainetios Ro. Soc eaa cuaing 
A PRINTED LIST OF PRICES POST FREE. 


HHNRY GLAVH, 


CHILDREN’S NIGHT DRESSES, First Size ... ove 


= 534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
SS FS RS TS SST ET FESO 550 7A SEE I RT SE ES SS EI I I 
[MOURNING DEPARTMENT.| 
MOURNING DRESSES, ready made .., 48. 11d. each. FINE BLACK ALP 
Noo A NG eT Aritas conpletemeanamulicest CERENCI: TWHAS@aMeee bee, Ci 
MOURNING SKIRTS.» .. =» 38,]1d. 7”, | PARIS CORDS init Sah Bey acs tehalii 
MOURNING MANTLES .. «. «58, 11d. ,, | BALMORAL CRAPE CLOTH... gid, 2) 
MOURNING JACKETS .. «+  «- Sa.lld. ,, | BARATHEAS ... wn on wars gids 
MOURNING SHAWLS... .«. « 4s.11d. }) | RICH SATIN CLOTH Lig ORS 18.040. i. 
MOURNING BONNETS ... .« - 38.11d. 5, | BLACK'SILKS... .. . ss ss Islad. 2. 
MOURNING HATS sie | eel. bree SHo1ld. iy (RICOH GLACES LAD Node ttleebet ge righ 
on bats 


: GRO’ROYAL 5 
The New Patent Albert Crape is the Cheapest, most Effective ole Neale Eid Dei eTee Laat 
folds of the old Tinker Arse ot bm iss Ohae eee one fold being as thick as two 
PATTERNS POST FREE. : 


, HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


Pe nite Siig cnn BE vere re ered SAFETY, 
ntains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. rice 134d. per bottle; free, -by post for 15 
Gratirying Curr.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘f About three months ago I was 80 det tant I could OU beke St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word, After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church,—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 
Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Kern = Prepared by E. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
y Chemist not haying it in stock will procnre it without difficulty from the London Wholesale t 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. tothe LOSE 
FT RE RE PS ER TE BT SE EY SR RB RT LTTE LITT 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFE 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s, 4 4 oe eax cas 
ate rant 6d. andl1s. Pellucid do, 1s. 
} ar-fame LET VINEGAR, ls., 2s. 6d., and 5s, Vi i 
d NTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6a Peet 
RIMMEWLS VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
RLS See Tuetine Sa improving the complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
ae i od, with Danae a ned Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 
EL’ WV REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) b 
A : : 4 ; é kept 
playing perpetually, and is the most ingeniou iso sos fecni'ea tea 
A dk Oe eaten g $ and simple ever devised. Price from £2 15s, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


| ECONOMY IN GRAPE MOURNING. 


ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old 


€z\0 


make. 
> £ yn 


IS AS 


GEORGE REES 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 


4], 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of : 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c, 


(2 BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
©; ae Ge | As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits. 
Sold in Bottlés, 2s, and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists, 


Printed (for the Proprietor) by JamEs We cu, 6, St. Clement's Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
Published by the Proprietor, Tuomas Swrtn, at 2&3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E,C., 
where all communications are requested to be sent,—July 27, 1872, 
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PARKINS & GOTT 
4.2. ‘FOR 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS OF THE NEW MAKE, 


Will last for Years, from §s, 6d. 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS ror LADIES & GENTLEMEN, FITTED, FROM 30s. 
DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £10. 
LADIES’ SILVER MOUNTED DRESSING CASES, 9 GUINEAS. 


DESPATCH BOXES, fitted, 21s. 
‘P9 ‘SOL “P9 “sz “SG ‘SLUUMSVA 9 SUXOT WYOM 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. DESPATCH BOXES, 2is. to 5 Guineas. 
Ditto, BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. PURSES, 1s. to 40s. FANS. 

TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas, SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles, 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 30s. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. JEWEL CASES. 

CARD TRAYS, in China, &c., 10s. 6d. LIQUEUR Ditto. 

CARD CASES. CIGAR CASES. -_ TRINKET BOXES. 

INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. FLASKS. | 

BOOK SLIDES, Mounted, ds. 6d. ARTICLES IN PEARL. 

WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. POSTAGE SCALES. 

WORK BASKETS, 5s. 6d., 8s., 9s. 6d. LADIES’ HAND BAGS, ds. 9d., 7s. 9d., 10s. 6d. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 2ls. PORTABLE WRITING CASES. 


THOUSANDS OF GIFTS AT ONE GUINEA & AT HALF A GUINEA EACH. 


PARKINS & GOTTOS 


WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


No Charge made for Plain Stamping. Parties can bring their own Dies. 
Packet of 120 Sheets of Note Paper.. Os. 6d. | 250 Useful Envelopes .............. Os. 9d. 
.s ; Thick ,, .. 1s. Od. | 1000 Extra Large Eavelopes.......... 4s, 6d. 
MONOGRAM DIES.—2 Letter Monogram Die, engraved for 7s. 6d.; 3 Letter do., 10s. Sketches on application. 
CRESTS, ARMS, AND ADDRESS DIES, CUT AT HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 


Return Thanks. At-home Notes. Invitations. Dessert, Bouquet, and Fancy Dish Papers. 
PLATE ENGRAVED AND 100 VISITING CARDS PRINTED FOR 4s. 


P. & G.’S STRAW WRITING PAPER ONLY THREE SHILLINGS PER REAM. 


15s., 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., and 60s. the Set, with 

CRO OUE Book of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s. 
" The Club boxwood set (the best that can be 

made), 60s. AII Croquet sent carriage paid to any Railway Station in 


England on prepayment. A choice of 700 sets. 
CRICKET BATS, BALLS, &c 


PORTABLE WRITING CASES, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
P6 ‘88 “PE ‘SG “PE ‘Se ‘SOVA CNVH SHIGVT 


OUTDOOR GAMES OF EVERY KIND. 
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PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
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Presented with this Part, 


A PAIR OF WATGCH-POCKETS, FOR STRASBOURG EMBROIDERY, 


Traced upon the Material. 


amet Coloured Designs. 


sat 


EWEST FASHIONS. Household Economy 


FANCY WORK. \s NOVELS. 
PATTERNS. AMUSING SCRAPS. | 


eg 
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Geto Hlusie. THE DRAMA, &e. 
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FICE, 3, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET LONDON. 


